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©HE ANGEL’S GHRISIMAS QUEST. 


“Where have ye laid my | ord ? 
Behold, | find im not ! 


‘Hath He, in heaven adored, 
His home forgot ? 


ze QD 
(Give me, () sons of men, 


“ 
My truant (God again! 


: A Voice from sphere to sphere— 
A faltering murmur—ran, 
‘Behold, He is not here! 
Perchance with Man, 


‘T’he lowlier made than we, 
He hides His majesty." 


Then, hushed In wondering awe, 
The spirit held his breath, 
And bowed: for, lo, he saw 
©’ ershadowing Beath, 
A Mother's hands above, 


Swathing the limbs of [sove! 


JOHN B. TABB, 
Copyright. Very Rev. A. F. HEwIT. 1895. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NEW SOCIOLOGY. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


PROPOSE to express one or two thoughts that 

occurred to me while reading Messrs. Small and 

Vincent’s manual called Ax J/ntroduction to the 

Study of Society. This work was referred to at 

some length in the September number of the 
magazine. With certain limitations as regards the phenomena to 
be examined by the student of society, the manual will be found 
useful. The student must also bear in mind the fundamental 
error of the authors respecting the nature of morality. They 
fully recognize the utility of good actions; so does Mr. Mill, so 
do all with whom we are at issue with regard to duty. 

The difference is not superficial. The obligation of a law 
binding upon conscience is one thing, the social utility of such 
a law is another. The second view in the last analysis leads to 
the disruption of society, the former holds its elements to- 
gether. The second accounts for all the extravagant theories 
set up to explain social results, and for many of the mischiefs 
that afflict society. It is this second view which regards as the 
enemy of human progress the august church with whose _his- 
tory the entire march of mankind, its whole advance, all its 
triumphs for the last nineteen centuries, are identified. 

The reckless abusiveness of Professor Huxley, the more re- 
fined insolence of Professor Tyndall, the metaphysical intoler- 
ance of Mr. Spencer have been all directed to destroy the influ- 
ence of the creed that created Christendom and taught the 
principles on which rests whatever is wise, beneficent, and endur- 
ing in modern civilization. 

POSITIVIST VIEW OF HISTORY. 

The imaginative history of Comte and his shadow, Mr. 
Spencer—shadow of a shade—superseding the “old almanac,” 
and the more classical philosophy of history, is that scientific 
study of society to which the world is running as to a new play. 
Their view of how history should be written was laid hold of 


by some men not devoid of belief in the eternal distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. When imagination holds the light, pano- 
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ramas of the past can readily be exhibited. The “old almanac”’ 
required the pains of industry for its compilation: the philoso- 
phy of history, the labor of study to discover the causes of 
movements, their relations, value, and effects. 

How much more attractive will the narrative be when the 
historian is free from the fetter of truth! We have common- 
place characters made demi-gods by Carlyle, bad men and wo- 
men winged like angels on the canvas of Froude. Weak peo- 
ples have no place in the world. Like the unsocial elements of 
positivist ethics, they must die out of the paths of the demi- 
gods and angels. 

I know of nothing in the range of satire that surpasses the 
simple brutal good faith in which Froude asks the readers of 
his English in Ireland to believe that the native Irish are an in- 
ferior race, destined to perpetual slavery, because Shakspere in 
“ Henry V.” makes Captain Macmorris ready to “imbrue,” as an 
Irishman would say, under the idea that some one disparaged 
his nation. Because forsooth Macmorris was prepared to lug out 
his side companion at a fancied insult, the Irish always burst 
out into fits of purposeless anger, hence a people so prone 
cannot govern themselves. Argal! Hence their lands must be 
taken from them, their societies broken in pieces, their laws 
blotted out; all that the past had sanctified made a mockery, 
their present a degradation, their future a despair. 

Assuming that Shakspere reported the fanfaronade of Mac- 
morris fairly, what does it amount to? If it has any reality 
beyond the divine William’s truckling to the prejudices of the 
“ groundlings,” may it not be the result of national sensitive- 
ness made morbid by English assumptions of superiority? If I 
cared to go into this, it might appear that Macmorris was a 
Norman of the Pale, loyal to the king indeed, but accustomed 
to the sweet rule of his English officials in Ireland. But the 
fury of the man is quite a different thing to the magnificent 
anger of the great Celtic chiefs, of which we see so much in 
their relations with the viceroys—an anger founded in justice 
from the nature of the thing, and heroic because it counted the 
odds and realized how great they were. 


THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH THE OBJECT IN ALL INQUIRY. 


This, however, is the kind of history we afe to receive from 
the positive philosophy. Everything is perverted. When Messrs. 
Small and Vincent say that the method of investigation pursued 
in the physical sciences is that to be applied to the phenomena 
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of society we agree with them. It may be thought that we are 
forced to swallow the bitter pill of liberality, because men have 
shattered the chains that bound them, have flung to the winds 
the pretension “of an old Italian man’’* to rule their thoughts, 
and walk abroad in the dignity of full manhood; and so on 
through any number of dithyrambics with which these latest of 
the anthropoids present us. 

But it is not so. We very distinctly say that this has been 
always the view of Christian philosophy; but we gently object 
to hypotheses being taken for established laws of mind or mat- 
ter, and we object to facts being bent, distorted, invented to 
support hypotheses. 

The fact is that the intolerance of modern science goes far 
beyond anything ever attributed to the ancient teachers. Prove 
to demonstration that they were honest and successful students 
and speculators for their day, and we shall learn from Professor 
Huxley, in a lecture to a body of working-men in England, that 
the advancement in discovery since Galileo’s time would compen- 
sate him for the doings of a score of inquisitorial cardinals. 


THE CHURCH MADE MODERN PROGRESS POSSIBLE. 


And yet the men engaged in these investigations during the 
last century or two must have been protected in their property 
and leisure by the law of the land. Whence came it? Under 
what vine and fig-tree did the Gothic societies of Europe spring 
up? What was the religion of the men who fashioned the com- 
mon law of England, broadening from precedent to precedent 
as the ages went down? Who but the ecclesiastical chancellors 
infused the spirit of equity into the hardness or incompleteness 
of the statute law, and laid the foundations of that jurisprudence 
which more than anything else makes one feel that England 
is the most imperial nation since Rome, from the golden mile- 
stone of her Forum, sent abroad her strong, just rule to the re- 
motest west and remotest east, and from the German forests to 
the Great Desert ? 

The moulding of the nations of Europe was a work at least 
as important to humanity as that discovery and use of natural 
forces of which modern science is so justly proud. We might 
be content with this claim of contributory service on the part 
of the past, but something more remains to be said. 


* V, Carlyle. 
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INTOLERANCE OF AGNOSTICISM. 


Huxley when elected to the London School Board in 1870 dis- 
tinguished himself by the violence of his speeches against the 
Catholic Church. There have been from time to time bigots in 
Parliament like Mr. Spooner, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Whalley 
in my own memory. In the last century Lord George Gordon’s 
appeals to the prejudices of the London mob caused riots which 
brought many of his followers to the gallows. Mr. Spooner and 
Mr. Newdegate were laughed at by the House. Punch ex- 
pressed the degrees of their stupidity by the comparison Spoon- 
Spooner and Newdegate. Mr. Whalley was mocked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli, by suggesting that he was a 
Jesuit in disguise. In this manner English gentlemen dealt 
with fools who outraged the convictions of their fellow-men. 

If Huxley were a member of a club—I mean a club of 
gentlemen—he would not have been permitted to use a second 
time the atrocious language with which he assailed the creed of 
the Catholic members of the London School Board. Professor 
Tyndall, who was the son of an Irish land bailiff—that is to say, 


the son of a person selected for that odious office because he 
possessed the qualities of the slaye-driver on a plantation— 
attacked Mr. Gladstone in the language of Billingsgate on 
account of his Irish policy. 


PRETENSIONS OF ITS LEADERS QUESTIONED. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the most foolish essay I ever read, 
proceeds to tell men who know something about affairs how our 
youth should be educated for public life. What does he know 
about law or the theory of legislation? Yet these persons, 
capable of any degree of audacity, would tell a great Chancery 
lawyer how he should deal with the most recondite equities, a 
great statesman how to direct and control social forces in the 
fever or tempest of their action, a great general how to change 
his front in the presence of the enemy, a great admiral how te 
win Trafalgar or the Nile. And yet in the very subjects with 
which they are supposed to be identified they do not appear 
to stand so high above other men. 

Is Tyndall in reality such a giant that he can look down 
upon the rest of the world? On an examination by competent 
judges he is declared greatly inferior as a physicist and mathe- 
matician to many of his contemporaries. It is said that no one 
except the “popular reader” science-man would dream of com- 
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paring him with J. Clerk-Maxwell, Sir W. Thomson, P. G. Tait, 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, and others. The magic of that Irish elo- 
quence was the source of his power, and not what he has done 
by discovery or invention. As a lecturer he stands unrivalled. 
In his hands we realize what a wonderful instrument of thought 
and expression the English tongue can be. It is due to that 
as much as to his scientific attainments that he was put in the 
chair once filled by Faraday and by Davy. 

There is one thing by which his judgment can be tested in 
view of this very question before us: the application of the ex- 
perimental method to questions of morals and mental science. 
In his address as president of the British Association, at Belfast, 
he made religion the product of the emotions, and because the 
Presbyterians and other Protestants were shocked he denied 
the correctness of the reporters. The same withdrawal at- 
tended his declaration that he saw in matter the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life. The Irish, unfortunately, were 
not ripe ‘enough for matetialism; and so this halycon thinker 
who bent his beak with each vary of his audience carried his 
propagandism to the more congenial public of England. A 


similar instance of dishonesty can be charged to Huxley. 


TO SUCCEED, ‘ASSAIL THE CHURCH! 


As long as these men confined themselves to abusing the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church all was right. But there are 
certain beliefs cherished among the Protestants of Britain as 
well as Ireland. To assail these is likely to impair the mission- 
ary success of the apostles of infidelity. The extraordinary 
thing about them is, that they desire to lead others into the 
night and the wild, or into the abyss of annihilation from 
which nature shrinks aghast, instead of being filled with sorrow 
at their inability to know God—so far as the faithful since 
Adam have known him—infinite sanctity, purity, justice, truth, 
mercy, love, of whose nature all that is best in us is the palest 
reflection from whom we have come, by whom we are so 
marvellously guarded, who has filled this earth with so many 
good things for us, and who has reserved beyond it a home in 
which the happiness desired by our nature shall be realized. 
If all that the generations from Adam believed were false as 
dicers’ oaths, what advantage is it to the wild, unresting, 
jealous, beaten, vengeful hordes of the slums and alleys of 
great cities to be undeceived, to lose their trust in God, their 
sense of the soul’s goodness, their hope that the hard measure 
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of to-day will be mended in the overflow of an unfading 
morrow? In times gone by less dangerous enemies of law and 
order received their deserts in the only way to silence crimi- 
nals. 

This is the philosophy of tumults, of Orsini bombs, incendi- 
ary fires, of the dagger, the philosophy of men dancing like 
fiends round a lamp-post bearing a dead gentleman or a dead 
priest. When London is next threatened by more dangerous 
Chartists than those of ’48, and when after a desperate struggle 
society shall have asserted its strength and the hangman be 
busy, those who have hearts to feel, heads to think, will regret 
that the great leaders of agnosticism escaped him. 

The authors of the manual which has caused me to tell 
some home-truths in homely language about the coryphezi of 
their philosophy acknowledge the influence of religion in de- 
termining the wills of individuals to social conduct. I could 
expect no less from them. I have said in the last number 
that in tone and temper they present a marked contrast to 
the writers of their way of thinking. In that number I directed 
attention to correcting the assumption of modern social science 
that the world was ignorant of it until a day ago, rather than 
to the discussion of the method of treating it. 

EVEN PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY FAVORS THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 

What M. Guizot lays down concerning the philosophy of 
history we say concerning sociology. It must be approached 
in the spirit now prevailing in the intellectual order in the 
search of truth whatever be its object. The authors of our 
manual were out of court in laboring to impress upon us the 
necessity of taking facts as the bases and rule when penetrat- 
ing the sciences of the moral world. We are so pressed by the 
delusion which prevails with regard to the attitude of the 
church toward science that we decline to drop this part of the 
subject just yet. Candor is somewhat necessary. 

I may say that nothing has occurred in my time which 
afforded more gratification than Lord Salisbury’s address at 
Oxford to the British Association. The men of science were 
astounded. They had a revelation. The fact is that men of 
science and professional literary men have a contempt for the 
attainments of those who only belong to the better classes. A 
man may have gone out the best man of his year. In the 
country he may have widened his knowledge of literature or 
pursued some branch of science with assiduity. But he is only 
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an ignorant country gentleman because he does not belong to 
some critics’ club or to some scientific institute, or has not 
tried his hand at a dull book of popular science or a far duller 
work of fiction. At the same time, for the sake of social recog- 
nition, the scientific world and his wife would stoop to any 
meanness to be received into the society of that country gentle- 
man. If this be so, and I know it to be so, I may be excused 
for my way of rating the opinion of such persons with respect 
to the attitude of Catholic thought on questions of science. 
DARWIN’S SERVICES TO SCIENCE. 

What real claim for special veneration can be set up by 
the whole materialistic, positive school of science? It cannot 
be on the ground of originality. If we take Darwin, he was 
preceded in his theory of evolution by the earliest philosophers 
of Greece, and by others since to modern days, when Kant, 
Oken, and Lamarck anticipated him. It cannot be on that of 
scientific certainty from this circumstance, if from no _ other, 
that he plainly directs his powers to the establishment of some 
a priort theory. He investigates not to increase our knowledge 
of nature but to work out his idea of development. Mr. Don- 
nelly’s examination of the text of Shakspere to sustain his 
theory of a cryptograph of Lord Bacon affords an illustration 
of how a man of respectable talents and character like Darwin 
may be led along by a craze. 

The name of Bacon leads us from “the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind” to his namesake, the monk of whom our 
authors spoke with praise while making his name a rest from 
which to discharge their arrows at his brother-monks, and by 
necessary implication at their successors in the universities of 
the world; but not only at these, but at all who have control 
over Catholic education. 

ROGER BACON’S SERVICES TO SCIENCE. 

Concerning Roger Bacon, Dr. Whewell in his history of 
the inductive sciences regards the existence of Bacon’s Opus 
Magus at the period as an insoluble problem. He seems justly 
astonished, in the light of sciolistic modern criticism, at finding a 
writer of the thirteenth century urging the claims of experiment 
as a source of knowledge of supreme importance. With a bold- 
ness and precision which a writer of to-day with all his advan- 
tages could not surpass, he exhibits the “three great preroga- 
tives” of experimental science which make her the sole mis- 
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tress of speculative sciences. “ First,” he says, “she tests by 
experiment the noblest conclusions of all other sciences; next, 
she discovers, respecting the notions which other sciences deal 
with, magnificent truths to which those other sciences of them- 
selves can by no means attain; her third dignity is that she, by 
her own power and without respect of other sciences, investi- 
gates the secrets of nature.” Where were Huxley’s twenty in- 
quisitorial cardinals that this monk should escape? 
SERVICES OF OTHER CATHOLICS. 

I have said very little of that which I should like to have 
said: how Jevons, the greatest authority of this generation—a 
Protestant—laughs at the notion that the philosophy of the 
Protestant Bacon—the lord, not the monk—is the fountain of 
modern science; how the work of reform in the methods of 
scientific investigation belongs to the Catholic Leonardo Da 
Vinci ;* how Galileo, and the priests, his pupils, used this Catholic 
method of investigation; how the whole realm of the stars was 
searched by the ecclesiastical astronomers who for fifteen cen- 
turies were the only astronomers; how since then the same 
science owes to priests or Catholic laymen more than it owes to 
the men of all other creeds put together; I should like to say 
what Catholics have’ done for mathematical science; that in 
Venice in 1494 a friar published the first work on algebra, that — 
another priest developed it; that a third priest was one of the 
inventors of the infinitesimal calculus and solved problems from 
which others, including Kepler, had turned in despair; but if I 
were to continue the roll it would be like passing in review 
the stars of heaven, and I must pass to considering how the 
method of physical investigation is to be usefully employed in 
social science. 


METHOD TO BE EMPLOYED IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The value of statistics of the manifold relations of families 
to the land, to industries of all kinds, their value in political 


* Hallam, in the /ntroduction to the Literature of Europe, says that ‘‘the discoveries 
which made Galileo and Kepler and Maestlin and Maurolicus and Castelli and other names 
illustrious, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent geologers, are anticipated by 
Da Vinci. . . . If any doubt could be harbored . . . as to his originality in so many 
discoveries . . . @ must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts of physt- 
cal science had already attained a height which mere books do not record.” The italics are 
mine. Hallam bears this testimony in a reluctant spirit, but the value of the concession im- 
plied in the clause I have marked is of very considerable importance coming from such a 
source, 
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or municipal organs of all kinds, their value in watching the 
growth of population from one year to another, the value of 
statistics of whatever injuriously affects society whether in the 
physical or moral health of its members—on all this our authors 
lay such stress that they seem to require the statesmen or 
philosophers of the future to personally collect the figures. 

But this is not necessary. We find in Ireland an organized 
body of collectors, the constabulary, with the result that the 
agricultural statistics of that country—with the census read into 
them—present a history of every family on the land. From 
other statistics we may know the condition of people dwelling 
in towns and cities. What is true of Ireland is true of Great 
Britain in this respect. No one can undervalue such means of 
knowledge concerning the society in which all his interests are 
involved; but what I think is of equal importance is the use 
to which they may be turned. 

The best way I can present my meaning and at the same 
time test, in one instance at least, the success of our authors 
in providing a royal road for embryo social philosophers and 
statesmen, is by giving an illustration of the manner in which 
an advanced section of British politicians handled certain 
figures of public relief. 

FRAUDULENT USE OF STATISTICS. 

In a pamphlet published by this society of politicians, 
under the title Facts for Londoners, it was stated that in Lon- 
don “one person in every five will die in the workhouse, hos- 
pital, or lunatic asylum.” This appalling sentence, in a way 
startling as the doom denounced against Nineveh by the 
prophet, seemed supported by statistics bearing on the point. 
The object of the society in publishing them was not to rouse 
Londoners to meet the wolf coming to the door, but, as it said, 
to spur the people towards the “common end—the emancipa- 
tion of land and industrial capital from individual and class 
ownership, and the vesting of them in the community for the 
general benefit.” There was no very considerable juggling with 
the figures, but they were so classified as to sustain the state- 
ment, and if a superficial examiner looked up the sources the 
figures would be found to be pretty much as they appeared in 
the pamphlet. Yet hardly anything could be falser in effect 
than the impression aimed at. 

It is time we should conclude. In our last paper we prom- 
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ised to show how the method of our authors ought to be 
applied. We have not the space; but as sociology is only the 
philosophy of history under a name invented by Comte, we 
invite our readers’ attention to a few considerations grouped 
below. 


SOME OF THE MATERIALS FOR THE PHILOSOPHIC STUDY OF SOCIETY. 


Possibly it will be. recollected that we then stated, with 
Aristotle, that the family is the basis of the state. Have we an 
account of the growth of the state from the family? It is 
plain that we have such an account in the Pentateuch; that we 
have it with a completeness which no history of modern col- 
onization affords, and in a sense which no such history can 
supply. A colony is the mother-country in a new situation. 
Up to the time of the War of Independence the Virginians 
did not differ in the relations of social] life and the modes of 
thought of the colonists from those of English country families 
to a degree greater than would be explained by the climate 
and the institution of slavery. The Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor, of Southern Italy, and the Mediterranean islands were 
the states across the seas. One saw in each of them the same 
enterprise, the same love of pleasure, the same polish, the same 
love of man in the’ perfection of intellectual and _ physical 
strength and beauty as in the little republic from which it 
sprang. The colonies of the United Kingdom are parts of it 
seen through a glass colored by the atmosphere. From a 
view of all such societies we can learn much, but not the thing 
we want. Our authors recognize in a dim way that something 
could be learned from the wandering of the nations—as the 
great migrations which eventually overthrew Rome are called 
with a certain romantic accuracy—about the importance of set- 
tlement with regard to the growth of population. We think 
that a great deal more than this can be acquired by following 
the Barbarians from their first appearance in outlying provinces 
or on the frontiers of the empire, until we find them carving it 
out into the kingdoms of modern Europe. 


THE BIBLE AS A RECORD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


But going back to the family, we find it in Genesis standing 
at first alone. We find it again in later generations an aggre- 
gate of families round the central one. The appeal is so obvi- 
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ous that no one would omit to make it when considering the 
genesis of a nation unless he feared his doing so would endan- 
ger human progress by rehabilitating the Bible. 

But in fact it is not necessary to claim for it an inspired 
authority when we read the account of the families of the first 
three ancestors of the Jews for the purpose in view. When 
Huxley outrages the feelings of Christian men by asserting 
that it is “impossible for men of clear intellect and adequate 
instruction to believe,” “or to honestly say they believe,” the 
events in Genesis, from those in the first chapter to the repeop- 
ling of the earth implied in the eighth, he says all he can against 
the Pentateuch as a history. I am not concerned to prove the 
Deluge just now—all antiquity is full of it; peoples wide asun- 
der themselves, and far from the alleged cradle of the race and 
greatly differing in culture, carried traditions of it—but we have 
proof enough that the writer of the Pentateuch was a man of 
great moral and intellectual qualities, and that he had the 
means of knowing fairly well the story of his ancestors. 

There is nothing improbable in the story that Jacob and 
his family went to Egypt under the circumstances mentioned. 
I do not take account of a side light said to be let in from 
Egyptian inscriptions as to the existence of a famine at the par- 
ticular juncture. The rise of Joseph is not more extraordinary 
than many instances of such fortune that may be recalled from 
Oriental nations in twilight history, or than the rise of favorites 
of the emperors held up in the strong light of the Roman his- 
torians, poets, and satirists, or than the similar fortunes of 
persons of most obscure origin in the Turkish Empire or the 
Russian, or in other royal and imperial states—but we are satis- 
fied to accept the story without Joseph. 

Economic reasons brought Jacob and his family to Egypt, 
and economic conditions induced them to settle there. We can 
readily believe his descendants multiplied, that special religious 
traditions and the hopes founded on them kept them apart 
from the foul, licentious, idolatrous people among whom they 
were planted. Jealousy of this haughty isolation called for 
persecution; and this again reacted on the persecuted in inten- 
sifying race passions, and religious memories and aspirations. 

We can understand how all these influences could be laid 
hold of by a commanding intellect, and hence the events which 
led to the “going out” of the Jews from Egypt. We have in 
the monograph of this extraordinary man the ordered moulding 
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of a nation. It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the severe 
moral and social burdens the law-giver laid upon his people ; 
except so far as this gives irresistible force to the intrinsic 
evidence of authenticity. Undoubtedly it does this; but what 
is very clear, Moses had a conception of a human society which 
in the most important elements of civilization surpassed any 
ancient state. He realized it. Nowhere was legal-equity inter- 
woven into the national jurisprudence as it was in the Sacred 
Books until after eight centuries of experience of law and legis- 
lation the jurisconsults of Rome worked the like of it into their 
jurisprudence. All the relations of man to the land were ex- 
pressed with more than the precision of modern real property . 
law. The status of the family, its relations to the tribe and the 
latter’s relation to the state, were all clearer than those of the 
families and’ gentes of Rome were to the commonwealth. So 
that we have a continuous history of mankind, heterogeneous as 
parts of it may be, from the first family in Eden to the world- 
wide societies of to-day; and in ail this—in this diversity of 
parts, differences of civilization, worship and ideals—we find a 
law of attraction as strong as the law that holds the spheres 
in their orbits, and an unity of purpose which proves that 
the same power that set the stars in motion set in motion the 
forces that work in society. 








AMONG THE BUTTERFLIES. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


oer HiE, country is never more beautiful than of a 
June morning: the waving clover, the trees 


laden with blossoms, the wild flowers, even the 

despised weeds—all bring delight to our senses. 
— = But in this beautiful picture we should lose a 
good deal if we left out the butterflies. Yet how few of us 
realize the many hairbreadth escapes which this lovely insect 
makes as it passes through the four stages of its life history— 
the egg, the caterpillar, the chrysalis, and finally what we see 
it now, the butterfly. 

Not many butterflies north of the Potomac winter in the 
perfect or imago state. Generally before the first snow falls 
the butterfly lays its eggs on the under side of some twig, and 
if the eggs are able to resist the cold, the caterpillars are hatched 
in early April. But there are exceptions to this rule, and the 
insect will sometimes hibernate in its second or caterpillar state. 
But our large ‘and ‘distinctly American.. species, known as the 
milkweed butterfly—Anosia Plexippus—passes' the winter as a 
butterfly, and deposits its eggs in the springtime, usually on the 
leaves of its favorite food plant, the milkweed—Asclepias—not 
more than one egg being laid on each leaf, and the egg, which 
is of a green color and a trifle less than the twentieth of an 
inch long, hatches in less than a week. It is no doubt during 
the first, or egg state, that the species suffers the greatest 
amount of mortality. The eggs are destroyed wholesale by 
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spiders and crickets, and well it is that the first state is the 
briefest of the four. 

The caterpiJlars of the milkweed butterfly are about two 
inches long, and are not hairy but naked worms with black and 
yellow bands, and they attain their growth in about a month. 
During the caterpillar state the same enemies, crickets and 
spiders, that fed on the eggs are on the alert to devour the 
newly born worm. But now, besides spiders and crickets, appear 
igneumon flies, birds, and in some places lizards. And this is, 
no doubt, the reason why the young caterpillar eats its own 
egg-shell, viz., in order that its enemies may not so readily dis- 
cover it. And this strange habit has become hereditary through 
natural selection; the caterpillar that in the beginning showed 
a propensity to do this, had a better chance to survive than 


BUTTERFLY MIMICKING A LEAF. 


the caterpillar that did not eat its own egg-shell. The igneumon 
fly, as we have said, now comes to sting the poor creature, and the 
worms of the fly, hatching within the caterpillar, pass their brief 
existence in this living store-house ; and, strange to relate, these 
parasites do not always prevent their host from thriving. Then, 
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too, there are the birds and lizards, which devour them by myr- 

iads. But defenceless as the caterpillar is, it has, nevertheless, cer- 

tain means of protection: the hairy covering which many of them 

possess is so irritating that lizards and birds often spit them 

gy Out. But even a better 

/ / protection than hairs is 

/’ resemblance to the en- 

vironment and protective 

mimicry. Thus, a cater- 

pillar resting on a bush 

will sometimes assume 

the color of a twig, and 

when it does, it will pre- 

sent also the instinct of 

taking the attitude which 

makes it look most like 

, a twig; while Belt de- 

CATERPILLAR MIMICKING CURRANT BUSH. scribes a large tropical 
STEM OF CURRANT BUSH. ‘ ' 

caterpillar which bears so 

striking a resemblance to a venomous,snake that it terrifies you. 

Such curious modes of defence are more common among insects 

than among other animals, and Darwin explains this by the fact 

that insects, excepting those armed with a sting, are helpless, and 

“ , . hence they are reduced, like most weak creatures, to 

trickery and dissimulation.” * 

Then again, certain kinds of caterpillars are very conspicu- 
ously colored, and this fact puzzled Darwin, who saw what 
tempting objects they must be to their enemies, and the great 
naturalist asked his friend, Wallace, to try and explain it. Wal- 
lace studied the subject awhile, and then told him that highly 
conspicuous tints were no doubt a positive advantage to these 
insects, which would be found to be uneatable; the plainer such 
uneatable caterpillars were to the view, the better it was for 
them. This ingenious suggestion soon proved, through experi- 
ments, to be correct, and these caterpillars—which are nauseous 
to the taste—are now said to possess warning conspicuousness, 
or warning coloration; no bird or lizard will touch one that is 
so conspicuously marked, and therefore the sooner they are 
recognized the better it is for both parties. And the best au- 
thorities hold that the elements out of which protective resem- 
blance and warning coloration have arisen exist in the individ- 
ual variability of the insect, which variability is hereditary. 


* Origen of Species, p. 377. 
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It is in its third, or chrysalis, state that the butterfly is 
safest; and the change from the caterpillar into the chrysalis 
occupies a day or two. Nor is there a more interesting study 
in insect life than that of a caterpillar from the time it ceases 
to feed to the time when it changes into a chrysalis. Having 
taken in a good supply of food and the proper moment having 
arrived, it crawls down from its favorite weed or bush and goes 
in quest of a safe spot wherein to pass the third, and what we 
may call the pupa period. Then, when it has found a spot to 
its liking, the caterpillar curls itself up into a ball and remains 
perfectly quiet; and thus it stays for about fifteen hours, after 
which it uncurls itself, and dropping head downward, it is held 
fast by its last pair of legs, which are now entwined in a tiny 
silken thread. In this position the insect hangs until at the 
end of another fifteen hours, sometimes a little longer, the skin 
along its back breaks open and the chrysalis—for such we now 
call it—is exposed to view. 

We first see the head and body, then by and by the tail is 
drawn out of the old caterpillar skin, from which finally the 
pupa manages to detach itself entirely, and so it remains dang- 
ling from the end of the silken thread. In its chrysalis state 
the insect is in a condition of insensibility and exists without 
nourishment, securely wrapped in a horny case around which 
it has spun a silken cocoon. And it is most curious how some 
caterpillars possess the power to spin cocoons of the same hue 
as the environment. E. B. Poulton, who has made numerous 
experiments, says: “One of my caterpillars had begun to spin 
a brown cocoon upon an oak-leaf. I then removed the cater- 
pillar to a white box; it remained motionless for several hours 
and then spun a white cocoon. . . . It is very probable the 
color of the cocoon was determined during the time when the 
caterpillar was motionless in the box.”* The physiological pro- 
cesses involved in this adjustment of a cocoon to its surround- 
ings is a subject well worthy of study; and it is while in this 
third state of its existence that there goes on within it the 
elaboration needful to provide the organs of the future butter- 
fly with their proper development, And Scudder, in his Life 
of a Butterfly, tells us that the chrysalis may be looked for in 
the most out-of-the-way places; he once actually found one at- 
tached to the under side of the T rail of a railway. 

The chrysalis of our milkweed species is somewhat more 
than an inch long and of a greenish hue; and the chrysalis of 


* The Colors of Animals, p. 145. 
VOL, LXII.—20 
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this butterfly usually hangs for a fortnight. At length the green- 
ish tint begins to fade; then the orange wings of the butter- 
fly glimmer through its prison wall, and in another twenty-four 
hours the impatient little creature bursts its bonds and flies 
away. 

We are now come to the fourth and final state of this 
interesting insect. And is it not wonderful that the nasty 
caterpillar should contain within itself the lovely butterfly? 
And here let us say that the butterfly has lived through several 
geological periods: we can trace it back to the Jurassic era, the 
era of the earliest bird, Archezopteryx, and of the wonderful 
extinct reptiles, the Dinosaurs and Pterodactyls; and this was 
scarcely less than five million years ago. 

The butterfly, which in the north is frequently, we might 
say generally, born in early spring, seems to enjoy more than 
any other insect the long summer days which follow. Nor does 
it always die when the first winter arrives: it is sometimes 
able to live on through the frosty months, and in our Southern 
States we may see it on the wing at Christmas, But farther 
north it conceals itself in some warm nook, to reappear in 
faded colors when spring-time comes again. Students of the 
butterfly are not agreed as to how often the four stages of its 
life-history—the egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly—may 
be repeated during a year. Some tell us that the complete 
cycle may be rounded within three weeks; while Scudder, a 
good authority, says that north of the Potomac we may not 
look for the entire cycle to be accomplished oftener than twice 
in a twelvemonth. 

It may be accepted as a fact that many, probably the ma- 
jority, of female butterflies are more beautiful than the males; 
and the better opinion is that it is the preference of the male 
for a comely mate that has little by little increased the beauty 
of the females. And it is interesting to see them making love. 
The male alights and with fluttering wings brushes against the 
female. Then a dozen other males come and do the same 
thing, until at length the hard-to-please female, in some way 
unknown to us, lets one of the males understand that he has 
won her heart. Immediately he and she rise up into the air 
and commence rapidly circling round and round each other for 
a minute or so—an aerial love-waltz—then down the happy 
couple drop into the grass. 

It is curious to watch a butterfly light on a flower and 
begin to feed. The mechanism, not unlike a watch-spring, 
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which it half uncoils, then plunges down into the flower, is in 
reality an extremely minute tube through which it pumps up 
the luscious juice; we say pumps up, for it is by means of a 
microscopic sac and valve within the insect’s head that the 
nectar is made to ascend the tube; and when the sac in the 
head is full, it is squeezed down into the stomach. 

Bates, in his classic work, The Naturalist on the Amazons, 
tells us that it is in the tropics that the greatest number of 
species is to be found. Within an hour’s walk of Para, 
Brazil, he numbered seven hundred species, while the whole of 
Europe contains only three hundred and twenty-one species. 
And of all the Brazilian butterflies, the most beautiful is 
Morpho Rhetenor. It flies high, so that it is hard to capture; 
the wings are of a dazzling lustre, and to quote Bates, “‘ when 
it comes sailing along, it occasionally flaps its wings, and then 
the blue surface flashes in the sunlight, so that it is visible a 
quarter of a mile off.” * 

A feature peculiar to the male of the milkweed species are 
the membranous pouches hidden beneath the folds of the hind 
wing, and which are filled with exceedingly small scales. But 
these well-nigh invisible scales are to be found on every male 
butterfly, if not in a pouch, then scattered over the surface of 
the wings; and Scudder tells us that owing to their being 
attached solely to the male, they are sometimes called male- 
scales. . 

It is only recently that entomologists have begun to study 
these minute appendages, and the better opinion is that it is 
through them that the various aromatic odors—musk, milkweed, 
crushed violet, honey—are given forth by the male insect to 
captivate the female; and no doubt natural selection has car- 
ried the function of these scales to a degree of perfection 
beyond anything man can imagine. 

It is also believed that the sense of smell plays a most 
important part in the union of the sexes among all insects; for 
experiments seem to show that the compound eyes of insects 
are very imperfect compared with the eyes of vertebrates, and 
the sense of smell must with them largely take the place of 
vision, 

In regard to seasonal changes, we have already observed 
that some butterflies hibernate as butterflies, while others pass 
the winter in the chrysalis state. But it is an interesting ques- 
tion whether our milkweed species does not regularly migrate 


* Naturalist on the Amazons, p. 53. 
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like birds. Scudder tells us* that once, “. . . between nine 
and ten o'clock in the morning of September 2, . . . at 
Hampton, N. H., a continuous stream of these butterflies passed 
before me toward the south-west, following the line of the sea- 
coast, with the wind about north-west. . . . In the hour 
that I watched them, I calculated that at least fifteen hundred 
passed me, and without exception in the same direction.” And 
further on he adds: “ . . . It seems highly probable that 
the southern movements may extend over the entire United 
States.” Scudder also quotes from Dr. John Hamilton, who, 
writing from Brigantine Beach, New Jersey, and alluding to the 
milkweed species, says: “The multitude of this butterfly that 
assembled here the first week in September is almost beyond 
belief. Millions is but feebly expressive—miles of them is no 
exaggeration, etc.”” To which Scudder himself adds: “This 
gathering of the clans is but the first step in the southward 
movement, which has also been observed in numerous places.” 

As we know, our milkweed species is quite a large insect, 
from four to five inches between the tips of the wings, colored 
black and orange, and of a gentle, easy flight; and its range 
extends from Hudson Bay to Patagonia. But Scudder holds it 
as most probable that while this butterfly may wander so far 
to the north and to the south, it must beyond certain limits 
—beyond the growth of its food-plant—be looked on as a 
vagrant ; and he says that on our Atlantic coast-line the eggs 
and caterpillars of this species have as their northern boundary 
latitude 40°. As we might expect from its size, it has a 
remarkable power of flight, and where the milkweed goes there 
it goes. The milkweed was not known in the Sandwich Islands 
-—two thousand miles from the Pacific coast—much before 
1850, and as soon almost as this weed appeared there, the 
milkweed butterfly appeared also. It is more likely, however, 
that an impregnated female was carried this long distance on 
some vessel, instead of trusting to her wings. Nevertheless, 
Anosta Plexippus has certainly been seen on the Pacific Ocean 
five hundred miles from land. But even in this instance may 
not the insect have flown off some passing ship? 

We have already spoken of conspicuous tints or warning 
coloration in caterpillars, and told how Wallace explained this 
mystery to Darwin. Let us now speak of mimicry among but- 
terflies, which wonderful fact in nature was first made clear by 
Bates. By mimicry is meant the—of course unconscious—imita- 


* Life of a Butterfly, p. 51. 
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tion in color and form of one species of butterfly by another 
species, which is thus able to share in some advantage which 
the imitated kind enjoys. In Brazil, for instance, there is a 
large family of these insects—the Helicontde—which are not 
only very abundant, but also very conspicuous by their varied 
and beautiful colors. 

They have a slow, even a weak flight, and the laziest bird 
would have no trouble in getting a meal off them at any hour. 
But no bird will touch them, for these elegant butterflies have 
a pungent, medicinal odor, which is no doubt disgusting to their 
enemies; hence it is to the interest of the Heliconide to fly slowly 
and to be of showy tints, in order that birds may easily recog- 
nize that they belong to the sickening kind. Now, along with 
the Heliconide is found another group of butterflies of the genus 
Leptalis, which so closely resembles them externally that the 
most sharp-eyed bird mistakes them for the Heliconide, and con- 
sequently does not molest them; and let us add that the mimick- 
ers number about one to fifty of the mimicked. But while these 
two kinds of butterflies are outwardly so alike, their inward, 
structural characters are just as different as the differences be- 
tween the ruminants and the carnivora among mammals. It is 
interesting, too, to know that mimicry is much more common 
among female butterflies than among males, for the reason that 
they need its protection more. Wallace, in his paper on the 
Malay butterflies, says: “ Their slower flight when laden with 
eggs, and their exposure to attack while in the act of deposit- 
ing their eggs upon the leaves, render it especially advantageous 
for them to have some additional protection.” And Belt, in his 
charming book The Naturalist in Nicaragua, adopts the same 
view; adding, however, the ingenious suggestion that one rea- 
son why the males have not undergone a similar exterior modi- 
fication, is owing to the females evincing a preference for males 
which have retained the ancestral tints. 

But now it may be asked how this close outward resemblance 
has been brought about. We answer, through Natural Selection. 
But it has been gained by infinitely slow degrees. In the be- 
ginning the insect which ever so slightly varied in tint in the 
direction of safety—and as a precedent fact we are bound to 
assume that the actual tints found in the mimicking butterfly of 
to-day were found in a certain minute degree, sufficient for 
natural selection to act upon, in the ancestral form—would 
naturally have a better chance to survive, and its progeny 
would, through inheritance, tend to perpetuate and increase 
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this beneficial variation, until after perhaps many generations 
natural selection would make the external—not the structural— 
resemblance perfect. And here we again quote Scudder:* * So 


long as there is the slightest advantage in variation in a defi- 

nite possible direction, the struggle for existence will compel 

that variation. Knowing what we now know of the laws of life, 

mimicry of favored races might even have been predicted.” And 
* Life of a Butterfly, p. 88. 
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to quote Romanes:* “ . . . It is impossible to imagine 
stronger evidence in favor of natural selection as a true cause 
in nature than is furnished by this culminating fact in the mat- 
ter of protective resemblance, whereby it is shown that a species 
of one genus, family, or even order, will accurately mimic the 
appearance of a species belonging to another genus, family, or 
order, so as to deceive its natural enemies into mistaking it for 
a creature of so totally different a kind.” 

And we may add that it is held not only by Romanes, but 
with few exceptions by all scientists, that protective coloring, 
warning colors, and mimicry are the strongest evidence we can 
give of natural selection being the main factor of organic evo- 
lution. No theory but Darwin’s theory can plausibly explain 
the above phenomena, and as evidence of the truth of natural 
selection they amount almost to a demonstration. Nor is it 
at all correct to say that Huxley ever changed his views of 
the Darwinian hypothesis; for proof of this see Huxley’s last 
public address, delivered before the Royal Society on Novem- 
ber 30, 1894. And Scudder, whom we have more than once 
quoted, speaking of mimicry in butterflies, very truly says:+ 
“The more we contemplate so strange and perfect a provision, 
and the means by which it is accemplished, the more we are 
impressed with the capabilities of natural selection, and begin 
to comprehend how powerful an element it has been in the 
development of the varied world of beauty about us.” 


* Darwin and after Darwin, p. 327. + Life of a Butterfly, p. 95. 
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DOMINICAN CONVENT IN ARMENIA. 


ARMENIA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY REV. HENRY HYVERNAT, D.D. (CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY). 


Kyl is a huge mountain island, bounded on the north 
by the Caspian and the Black Seas, on the south 
by the Mediterranean Sea and the low plains of 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. Its altitude averages 
to five and six thousand feet above the level of 

the sea; it is crossed in every direction by deep valleys and 
high mountain ranges, and contains innumerable lakes, some of 
which are amongst the largest sheets of water on the old con- 
tinent. From its many high, snow-capped peaks flow some of 
the most famous historical rivers, like the Araxes, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates. Of these three rivers the Araxes is the 
most important in the eyes of an Armenian; as from the 
mountain of the Thousand Lakes, where it rises, to the Caspian 
Sea, it flows in Armenian soil. It is in its valley that 
Echmiazin, the Rome of Armenia, lies; also the ruins of Ani, 
the capital of the Bagratide dynasty, the greatest and most 
beautiful city ever built by Christian Armenia; and it is there 
again that, according to the ethnographists, we must look for 
the cradle of the old Armenian race. 


THE SUPPOSED SITE OF PARADISE. 
Not less interest attaches to the large basin of Lake 
Van. This wonderful lake is situated five thousand feet above 
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the Mediterranean’s level. The high, steep, and often snow- 
capped mountains which closely gird it make its scenery 
amongst the most striking in the world. The deep blue of its 
waters, combined with the clear atmosphere of Armenia, gives 
to the eye the illusion of a portion of the Mediterranean Sea 
transported by the magic wand of a wizard into the highest 
regions of Switzerland. Like a genuine sea, it has no outlet; 
its depth is such that it could be crossed in all direction by 
our heaviest iron-clad vessels. It is a small sea rather than a 
large lake, and is therefore called the Armenian Sea. The 
climate of the basin of Lake Van is pleasant; its fertility is re- 
nowned far and wide. From the remotest antiquity its shores 
were bordered by important cities, and it seemed quite natural 
to the Armenians to suppose that their beautiful country must 
have been the site of the terrestrial Paradise as we find it 
mentioned in the second chapter of Genesis. 


SACRED ARARAT. 


Between the low valley of the Araxes and the high plateau 
where lies Lake Van rises the famous mountain, Ararat, the 
king of the volcanic cones of Armenia, and doubtless the most 


celebrated of mountains in the history of the human race, it 
being supposed to have been the spot whence the children of 
Noe dispersed through the world; a scriptural fact which, say 
the Armenians, is confirmed by the remains of the Ark still visi- 
ble on the summit of the gigantic volcano. Though Ararat is 
only seventeen thousand feet high, and consequently consider- 
ably lower than several of the Himalayan peaks, yet I can say, 
speaking from observation, that none of the latter presents such 
an impressive appearance as the Armenian giant viewed from 
the low valley of the Araxes, as it rises perfectly isolated, so 
regular and symmetrical in its shape that the eye follows with- 
out any obstacle its bold ascending slope from its sunny and 
warm base to its snow-capped summit. The farther one stands 
from it the more he is impressed by its size, as all the other 
mountains around it look like insignificant mounds, whilst 
Ararat towers alone and grand above them; an impression very 
much like that which the tourist receives when, standing on the 
Alban hills, thirty or forty miles from Rome, and looking 
towards the Eternal City, he sees clearly with the naked .eye 
the gigantic cupola of St. Peter’s, though he has to use a field- 
glass to discern the other monuments of the city. 

Armenia was inhabited, within the historical period, by two 
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different races, the ancient and what we may call the modern 
Armenians. The ancient, Armenians, whilst they had all the 
anthropological characteristics of the white race, belonged to 
the Mongolian family by their language. They were a strong, 
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robust, energetic people, the most dangerous enemy of their 
powerful neighbors, the Assyrians. Eight centuries before our 
era they had reached a high degree of civilization, and the 
monuments their kings left to posterity are still the admira- 
tion of all. 

ARMENIAN ETHNOLOGY. 


The modern Armenians belong entirely to the Aryan white 
race. They are designated in the Holy Scripture by the ethnic 
name of Thogormah, third son of Gomer. Formerly established 
in the plains north of Caucasus and the Black Sea, they 
migrated, after centuries of wandering B. C., into Armenia, 
where later on, by a slow infiltration of new ethnic elements, 
under the Persian dominion, they grew into a new people, 
presenting all the chief characteristics of the Armenians of 
to-day. Unfortunately for this active and intelligent race, they 
took possession of their new home under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. They passed immediately under the swdy of the 
Assyrians, whose boundless resources and skilful strategy had 
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finally got the better of the old settlers of Armenia. When, half 
a century later, Nineveh fell under the combined blows of the 
Medes and the Persians, they were still too young as a nation 
to resist the new masters of the world. They were only freed 
from this dependence by passing under the dominion of Alex- 
ander the Great and the Seleucides, his successors. Armenia 
was then administered by native governors appointed by the 
Seleucides. The last of these governors, Ardavatz, was driven 
away by the Parthian, Arsace the Great, or Mithridates, who 
established his brother Valarce as King of Armenia, a century 
and a half B. c. Thus commenced the Armenian dynasty of 
the Arsacide, which kept itself, as well as it possibly could, 
upon the throne until the middle of the fifth century A. D., 
when it perished under the attacks of the Sassanians. 


EARLY INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It was under this dynasty that Armenia first became Chris- 
tian. The country was evangelized, according to the traditions, 
by four Apostles, Sts. Bartholomew, Thaddeus, Jude, and Thomas. 
They wrought there many conversions, founded churclies and 


consecrated bishops, and so on. Sts. Bartholomew and Jude 
died in Armenia. It was not, however, until the dawn of the 
fourth century that Armenia became as a whole officially a 
Christian country, when King Tiridates, the’ reigning monarch, 
was baptized by St. Gregory the Illuminator, who may well be 
considered as the true Apostle of Armenia; the country was 
covered in a few years with churches and monasteries, and a 
powerful hierarchy, depending upon the patriarchal see of 
Echmiazin, was established. It was towards the end of the 
same dynasty that a learned monk, by name Mesrob, invented 
the Armenian alphabet, thus enabling his countrymen to obtain 
a liturgy in their own language instead of the Greek or Syriac 
which up to that period they had used owing to the lack of 
their own letters. It was then that the Bible was translated 
into Armenian, and Mesrob became the founder of numerous 
schools of literature, to which we are indebted for translations 
of important Greek and Syriac works, some of which cannot be 
found either in original or any other language but Armenian. 
Unfortunately, in the year 428 the dynasty of the Arsacidz fell 
under the assaults of the Sassanians of Persia, who ruled the 
country for the two next centuries, and endeavored to uproot 
Christianity. While we rejoice that many of the literary trea- 
sures escaped their devastating fury, we have to deplore the 
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loss of all the architectural monuments of that early and inter- 
esting period. After the Sassanians came the Arabs of Bag- 
dad, who were the rulers of the country during the seventh 
century, and did not prove more partial to Christianity than 
their predecessors; whatever the latter might have overlooked 
was destroyed by these fanatical followers of Mohammed. 
After this long period of persecution the Armenians remained 
unmolested, though still dependent on the caliphs, and were 
permitted the free and public practice of their religion. It was 
the dawn of an era of independence. In the ninth century 
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they finally succeeded in getting a dynasty of their own, under 
whose government they developed into a robust nation, and 
reached rapidly a high standing in the culture of arts and let- 
ters as well as in the civil and military institutions. This 
dynasty, called Bagratide, after Bagrat its founder, lasted nearly 
three hundred years, and must have lasted much longer but 
for the political mistakes of the Armenians. Instead of remain- 
ing united under one government, they quarrelled among them- 
selves and divided into numerous small kingdoms, each of which 
pretended to control exclusively the politics of the nation, just 
when they most needed to be united against their many ene- 
mies. The Greek emperors of Byzantium, who since the end of 
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the fourth century had been masters of the Armenian provinces 
of Asia Minor, were always on the lookout for a pretext for in- 
terfering in the politics of Armenia. Naturally they profited by 
the dissensions of the petty kingdoms to annex them to their 
already too extensive empire. Both by main force and by 
treachery they relentlessly labored to attain their end. Repeat- 
edly did the Armenians defeat them; but each victory left 
the nation weaker before an enemy of superior resources, until 
it finally succumbed. The last Bagratide king, kidnapped by 
his cunning adversaries, was compelled to exchange a crown 
too heavy for him for a castle on the Bosphorus. This took 
place in the year 1045. Armenia then.became a province of 
the Greek Empire, and was treated in the most cruel way by 
her new masters. The headmen of the army and all the ‘influ- 
ential citizens of the nation were banished to distant provinces, 
and whatever of the population had escaped destruction or 
exile were taxed far above their means. It seemed, indeed, 
that nothing worse could befall the Armenians; but these 
atrocities were but little in comparison with misfortunes. still 
awaiting them. 


MOHAMMEDAN INVADERS. 


The Seljukide sultans, not less bigoted and far more cruel 
than the Arabs, had just snatched the military power from the 
weak hands of the caliphs, whom they pretended to protect. 
Their ferocious hordes soon invaded Armenia. A number of 
flourishing cities were burned to the ground, after the popula- 
tion had been put to death with the exception of such as could 
adorn the harems of the conquerors. Many Armenians took 
refuge in Cilicia, which from the remotest antiquity had been 
one of their colonies—the kingdom generally known as Lesser 
Armenia. Whilst the Greeks were making desperate but use- 
less efforts to defend’ Greater Armenia against the Seljuks, 
the new kingdom developed rapidly under the wise administra- 
tion of the Roopenian dynasty, and when, in 1097, the cru- 
saders came to Cilicia they found the Armenians strongly 
established in their new home and most willing to help them in 
every way in their war against Islam. For two centuries 
Armenians and Franks fought side by side against the ever- 
reappearing heads of the Mohammedan hydra, and there is no 
‘doubt that their joint efforts would have had more enduring 
results but for the short-sighted policy of the Greek emperors, 
who could never understand that the existence of a strong and 
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flourishing Christian kingdom on the east of their dominions 
was the best protection against the invading Asiatic hordes. 
Instead of helping them in their struggle for indepen- 
dence against the Mohammedans, as Christian spirit and even 
mere worldly prudence suggested, they attacked them them- 
selves repeatedly when they 
could not excite the sultans 
of Konjieh to do so. If the 
Greeks had received the cru- 
saders with the same cordiality 
as the Armenians, there is no 
doubt but the crescent would 
have been driven back to its 
sandy deserts. It is true that 
the unexpected start taken 
by Egypt under the famous 
Saladin, and after him by the 
still more famous dynasties of 
the Mamelukes, had brought 
new resources to the enemies 


ONE OF THE KURDS WHO CARRIED A PORTION of our faith . but the flood of 


OF A VASE WITH CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION. A 
the Mongols was advancing 


rapidly from the steppes of Northern Asia. 

Unlike the Arabs and the Turks, the new-comers brought no 
creed with them. Christianity and Islam were novelties to 
them, which did not correspond to anything in their traditions; 
they would have embraced the one as well as the other; nay 
they seemed at first to have a decided inclination towards 
Christianity. The Armenians of Cilicia, like the pontiffs of 
‘Rome, understood this, and received with every mark of friend- 
ship the new conquerors, who soon became the protectors of 
the Christian faith. It is not improbable that if the Greeks 
had followed the same policy the Mongols would never have 
adopted the tenets of the Koran. But the narrowness of their 
views made them miss this last opportunity of saving their own 
empire and Christianity. In 1300 the Mongols became Moham- 
medans, and as such the enemies of the Christians. This was 
practically the end of Armenia; her independence was lost for 
ever. She became a province of the empire of the sultans of 
Egypt, and her last king, Leon de Lusignan, died in Paris, 
where he had taken refuge towards the close of the fourteenth 
century. 

During that time a little Turkish tribe, fleeing before the 
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Mongols from its original home in Central Asia, settled in 
the western portion of Asia Minor on the Byzantine fron- 
tier. They took the name of Othmanlis from Othman, their 
leader. Early in the fourteenth century they inherited their 
provinces from the Seljuks of Asia Minor, on whom they 
depended and who had been swept away by the Mongols. 
They soon developed into an irresistible conquering nation, 
to whose prowess the Greek Empire finally succumbed in 
1453. 

Since that time Armenia has been the great battle-field 
between Turkey, Persia, and Russia, and it is hard to tell 
which of the three is most unfavorable to her claims. 

No doubt the political misfortunes of that country may, to 
some extent, be accounted for by its geographical position. 
For this reason an absolutely independent kingdom of Armenia 
neither has been nor will be ever possible. Besides it was 
not, nor will it ever be profitable to any European power to an- 
nex Armenia as an ordinary province, since its remoteness from 
the centre of such a power will always make it impossible to 
defend it for any length of time against a powerful invader. 
But between these two extremes a middle course could be pur- 
sued, namely, to establish Armenia as an independent state, 
governed by local princes, under the protection of one or other 
of the civilized na- 
tions of Christen- 
dom. The Roman 
emperors understood 
the situation very 
well, and therefore 
always favored the 
political indepen- 
dence of Armenia, 
which policy proved 
inost profitable both 
to the latter and to 
the Roman Empire. —- 

I have already in- AN ARMENIAN House. 

dicated how the 

Greek emperors, taking another course, lost both Armenia and 
their own dominions. But independently of that great poli- 
tical mistake, the Greek emperors committed another, religious 
in character, and which proved far more fatal to Armenia, no 
matter how considered. 
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RELIGIOUS TROUBLES OF ARMENIA. 


So much for the historical and political aspects of the 
question. The more important consideration of the spiritual 
interests involved in it remains to be dealt with briefly. 

The conversion of Armenia under King Tiridates was so 
complete that centuries of cruel persecutions could never uproot 
the tenets of the Gospel from the hearts of its inhabitants. 
The whole of their religious history shows that they wanted to 
keep their faith in all its purity, as they boasted to have re- 
ceived it from Rome. ‘They consequently rejected with horror 
the error of Nestorius, admitting two persons in Christ. When 
the Council of Chalcedon condemned Eutyches, who sustained 
the contrary error, maintaining one person, but only one nature 
in Christ, the Armenians were absorbed in a desperate struggle 
for their religious and political independence against Persia ; 
and were easily deceived by the cunning partisans of the 
heretic, who made them believe that the council had approved 
of the error of Nestorius, and strange to say, whilst they 
anathematized Eutyches, they anathematized also the Council of 
Chalcedon. The Armenian bishops in the course of time 
understood the question and willingly accepted the decrees of 
Chalcedon. But the Greeks, who wished, in the interest of their 
political ends, to separate Armenia from the rest of the Chris- 
tian world, were not satisfied with this acceptation. They ob- 
jected to the Armenian ritual, which they represented to the 
Roman authorities as teeming with heretical practices. 

Being surrounded by enemies of a different faith, the 
Armenians, like other nations in similar circumstances, had soon 
identified their own religious rites with their nationality. The 
Greeks, who desired the annihilation of the latter, attacked the 
former per fas aut nefas. They claimed besides for the See of 
Constantinople the right of appointing the patriarch of Armenia, 
who had the political as well as the religious control of the 
nation. From one point of view their efforts failed complete- 
ly; the Armenians clung always more tenaciously to their ritual 
and privileges. Yet the Greeks succeeded in their ultimate 
end, the isolation of Armenia from the other Christian churches, 
to the great injury of Christianity, and especially to the injury 
of both the spiritual and political interests of Armenia. 

The spiritual and intellectual benefit that Armenia could de- 
rive from her union with the old Roman See, the corner-stone 
of the Holy Church, as it is still styled in the Armenian liturgy, 
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is but too clearly demonstrated by the flourishing condition of the 
United Armenian Church, and by the unceasing and successful 
efforts of the Papacy to ameliorate the temporal condition of her 
subjects. Unfortunately, the prejudice against Rome is still so 
deeply rooted in the mind of the Armenians that very few can 
think they can join the Catholic Church without losing their 
nationality. The Greek Empire has been extinct for many 
centuries, but its works have outlived it as far as Armenia 
is concerned. And strange to say, the latter looks now towards 
its successors, the Russians, for protection. Under Russian 
government they might, perhaps, find temporal advantage, but 
they would lose the control of their religious affairs. All their 
bishops must be what their patriarch, the Catholicos of Echmiazin, 
has been for some time, the humble servants of the Czar, who 
would see that no religious denomination excepting the orthodox, 
so called, shall come in contact with them. The mode in which 
Russia would administer Armenia may be surmised from this in- 
stance of my own personal experience. Journeying through 
Asia lately, I was permitted to travel freely through Russian 
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Armenia as long as I had nothing to do with the Armenian 

hierarchy, but when I manifested my desire of visiting the 

monastery of Echmiazin, whither I was attracted by a number 
VOL, LXII.—21 
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of cuneiform inscriptions, the aim of my scientific mission, I 
was prevehted from doing so by an order which emanated from 
St.. Petersburg, and was seen safely off to the Persian frontier. 

_No wonder that Armenians, persecuted and oppressed by the 


‘“*T WAS SEEN SAFELY OFF TO THE PERSIAN FRONTIER,” 


masters of their native land, seek elsewhere freedom and justice. 
Closely resembling the Hebrews, they display an extraordinary 
vitality as well as a great aptitude in settling among other 
nations, adopting their mode of living without losing their own 
nationality. Like the sons of Abraham, again, they show won- 
derful business tact, and in the Orient they may be called their 
superiors. Hence the Oriental saying: “Where the Armenians 
have settled, the Hebrews need not come; it takes three 
Hebrews to outdo a Greek, and three Greeks to outdo an 
Armenian.” 
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KINDLY CHARACTER OF THE KURDS. 


A few remarks on the probable cause of the recent troubles 
which have so engaged our interest and sympathy may fitly 
close this paper. Some lay the blame on the Kurds, whom they 
represent as a blood-thirsty people who revel in taking the 
lives of Christians just because they are Christians; others place 
the blame on the Sultan himself, and say the slaughter of the 
Christians was not perpetrated by the Kurds, but by the regu- 
lar military force of Turkey. On the other hand, the Sublime 
Porte pleads that the facts have been considerably exaggerated 
and entirely misrepresented ; that it is not true that thousands 
of Armenians have been murdered in hatred of their faith, but 
it is true that some of them were put to death for having tried 
to excite their co-religionists to rebellion against the lawful gov- 
ernment of the country. But what amount of truth may be 
contained in these various contradictory reports no one can tell, 
nor will ever be able to tell—not even the Sublime Porte itself ; 
so inaccessible is the scene of the troubles, so unreliable are 
the different rumors on account of the many interests at stake. 
Because of the lack of evidence, we cannot see where, of what 
kind, and on what side was the first wrong; nor how an inci- 
dent, in itself insignificant, such as the theft of a horse or a 
gun, could develop into a political imbroglio that stirs the gov- 
ernments of Europe and America. I can tell you, however, 
from similar events which have taken place in the past, whom the 
chief actors in this sad tragedy must have been—not only the 
actors, but, what is more important and more desirable to know, 
the authors. First of all, what share of responsibility rests on 
the Kurds? I do not hesitate to say very little, in spite of the 
very serious charges brought against them by misinformed lec- 
turers. Of course the Kurds are not exactly types of Christian 
meekness; they do not deny that they are thieves—they are 
even proud of that title. Amongst them a thief is equivalent 
to an independent man, a gentleman. They justly consider 
themselves as the only true masters of the mountains where 
they live, having the right to levy a tribute on the caravans 
that go through their territory. Occasionally they will plun- 
der a village, Armenian or other; but very rarely will they kill 
those whom they rob, unless resistance be offered; which is very 
seldom the case, inasmuch as the Kurds do not deem it wise 
to attack a caravan or village that can offer them resistance. 
Besides, by killing people they would destroy a precious and 
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durable source of revenue—a dead sheep cannot be fleeced 

twice. Occasionally they have murdered people, but in almost 

every case they seemed to have been the instrument of some 

other party. I lived five months amongst them, not in one 

place only, but in the Russian as well as in the Persian and 

Turkish portions 

of Armenia—nay, 

in the environs of 

Lake Van _ and 

Mount Ararat, 

where they are 

most dreaded on 

account of the fa- 

cility with which 

they can flee from 

one country into 

the other, and in 

that manner es- 

cape official pun- 

ishment. I always 

found the Kurds 

ARMENIAN WOMEN SPINNING. kind and _hospit- 

able. I can say 

that my life was never in real danger amongst them. I won- 

der, indeed, whether I could go through the mining camps 

and ranches of our Western States with as much safety and 
comfort. 


HELPLESSNESS OF THE PORTE. 


As far as the Sublime Porte is concerned, I do not think it 
deserves more to be blamed than the Kurds. Neither the Sul- 
tan personally, nor his advisers, have anything to gain by the 
“shedding of Christian blood in those remote portions of the 
Empire. The walis, or governors, although appointed by the 
Sultan, are independent as to their administration. They are 
never molested, provided they pay to the Sultan the yearly sum 
of money which is supposed to be equivalent to the taxes levied 
in the country, minus a competent salary for the governor him- 
self. You can, therefore, easily understand how widely the doors 
are open to corruption and injustice. From the lowest up to 
the highest, the officers of the local administration impose on 
the helpless population in the most outrageous way. The vic- 
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tims, when tired of that play, will, of course, try to appeal to 
the Sultan. Maybe, also, some dissatisfied inferior officer will 
bring accusations against the governor in Constantinople, where 
the accusers will find the support of some intriguer who aspires 
to the governorship of the provinee. The governor is then in 
danger of losing his situation, and even his life. His usual de- 
vice then is to represent himself as the discoverer of some 
conspiracy against the government. To find witnesses among 
his favorites is easy for him, but he wants more than this; he 
must have the testimony of the Armenians themselves. Inno- 
cent men will be seized, thrown 

into jail, and tortured until they 

reveal an imaginary conspiracy. 

As soon as the conspiracy is 

discovered, the governor wires 

to the Sultan the good news 

announcing that he is at work 

repressing the rebels. Then be- 

gins a series of persecutions of 

every description on the Arme- 

nian people. Sometimes the 

victims will resist; who will 

blame them for that ? The gov- 

ernor finds in resistance a pre- 

text for additional vexations 

and cruelties. What he does Trees, Kou. 

not do himself he will pay the 

Kurds to do; and of course, in spite of their good qualities, the 
Kurds when well paid can easily be coaxed to plunder and kill. 
The whole province is then in insurrection. The governor sends 
to Constantinople for more troops; and when, after long delays, 
they come he starts to put out the fire he kindled himself. 


RUSSIAN INTRIGUES. 


The governor is not always the only one to play that game. 
There is another party who generally takes a hand in it, and 
plays it well too; this other player is Russia. You all know 
that Russia owns a large portton of Armenia—very nearly half 
of it. It is no secret in political circles that she wants more, 
and watches very anxiously every opportunity of interfering in 
the political affairs of Turkish Armenia. The fact that Echmia- 
zin, the Armenian Rome, is in their hands gives the Russians a 
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great prestige in the eyes of the ignorant Armenians of Turkey, 
who have no one to guide them but their priests, who in turn 
are guided by the patriarch, who is himself the humble servant 
of the Czar. The Russian consul of Van has, therefore, con- 
siderable influence, which he uses in the interest of his govern- 
ment. Either he or his chancellor are constantly travelling 
from one end of the country to the other. He is everywhere. 
Every Armenian knows him and welcomes him as the represen- 
tative of a powerful and friendly Christian neighbor, of a pro- 
tector, maybe a liberator. Of course the governor hates him, 
but he fears him too much to act directly against him. He will 
take his revenge out of the Armenians, some of whom will be 
arrested and made confess a conspiracy. Officially both the 
governor and the consul complain of and throw the blame on 
one another. Secretly both rejoice. and expect a reward from 
their respective governments. I need hardly add that one of 
them only has a right to it. The governor plays the game for 
himself, to the detriment of the Sublime Porte, whilst the con- 
sul plays faithfully for the Czar, whose ever-growing empire will 
soon extend down to the plains of Mesopotamia, and that, I 
am afraid, to the great injury of Christianity. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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HOME AT LAST. 


BY WALTER LECKY. 


5, ASSENGERS coming to our town came by the 
stage; whenever any other conveyance was used, 
it became noteworthy and a subject of talk. 
When, then, one fine summer morning a spank- 

# ing pair of bays, drawing a fashionable carriage 
containing a lady and a child, drove up to the “ Hunter’s Para- 
dise,” there were few of us that did not take a stroll in that 
direction. 

I cannot deny but curiosity was at the bottom, nor am I 
going to condemn myself for giving way to a feeling which has 
prompted our race in all ages to marvellous adventures. With- 
out it how wanting would our lives be, especially in a mountain 
town! So curiosity keeps away dulness. By the time I had 
reached the hotel the lady and her child had alighted, and were 
superintending the transfer of their baggage. I took a seat on 
the piazza, interested in the new-comers. 

The lady seemed to eye the hotel curiously. As her gaze 
rested on the piazza I had a fairly good shot at her face, 
which was young and beautiful. There was something in the 
face known to me, that set me rummaging amid old memories. 

“Well,” said Buttons, who had joined me, “ Weeks is going 
to have some trade. That’s an elegant rig. I wonder if she 
wants a guide? Things are dull in the lettering business; I could 
leave it for a couple of weeks to one of the youngsters if I could 
get a soft snap. I ain’t as young as I used to be, that’s sure ; 
but I am spry enough to guide any lady, no matter how active 
she be. It’s no harm to be ahead for the job, so I’ll ask Weeks.” 

“ Billy,” said I, “does she remind you of anybody you have 
‘ever seen? Her face is familiar; yet who she is, or from whence 
she comes, I can’t collect myself enough to know. Well, there 
goes Jim, smiling as usual. How he manages to keep so light- 
hearted is my puzzle.” 

“It’s only on the surface ; the heart’s ate out years ago,” said 
Buttons, “ay, years ago. How can it be otherwise; neither 
child nor chick left him? You see only the bark, and the use 
of that is for hiding. ’Tis, as Pére Monnier says, the coffin— 
the corpse is inside. 
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“ Now I get a good sight on her, yes, that face is power- 
fully natural to me, but I’m poking my memory for a name. 

“What eyes—black as jet! regular daggers! That’s as hand- 
some a face as ever struck these parts. Well now it does look 
like some face that I have seen years ago. It may take a long 
time to cipher it out, but I’ll get it or lose my night’s sleep. 
Here she comes; get a good look at her, Doctor.” 

The lady, holding the child’s hand, was soon in front of us, 
smiling very pleasantly. 

“Doctor,” said Weeks, “this is Mrs. Minton, from Chicago. 
She wishes to be introduced to you and Buttons. She says she 
has heard of you; and who in thunder does not know Billy? 
The lady tells me she has been here before. That beats me; 
I must be losing my memory. Once I was good in remember- 
ing faces. Buttons, you know everybody that comes here; can 
you guess the lady?” 

“Jim,” said Buttons, “it’s mighty queer, I can’t for my life. 
Yet me and the Doctor were saying there’s something very 
familiar in that same face. It’s like an old letter you stick away 
somewhere. You know of it, but you can’t just place it on the 
minute. I have seen them eyes in one woman, God rest her 
soul!”—and Buttons raised his hat. “She was a good woman 
at that, one of the best; as Cagy put it ‘her likes will never be 
seen round these diggings again.’ She is over there, ma’am,” 
pointing in the direction of the little graveyard, “these many a 
days, sleeping where we'll all sleep some day.” 

A large, reeky tear hastily ran down Buttons’ cheek. He 
was unaware that his simple words had a like effect on the lady. 

Weeks, dreaming of his own sorrows, was making a despe- 
rate effort to conceal his emotion. 

I was not indifferent, but somehow or other the sorrows of 
man have long since ceased to draw my tears. Amid such 
scenes I am possessed with a gentle melancholy, and not infre- 
quently have caught myself muttering these strange lines of 
Shelley : ’ 
“ All things that we love and cherish, 

Like ourselves, must fade and perish.” 


“T am that woman’s daughter,” said the lady, pressing a 
handkerchief to her eyes; “that woman’s daughter come back 
to see a mother’s grave, and those who were kind in the black, 
gnawing days of adversity so long ago.” 

“Tt’s all like a dream to me,” said Weeks, “all like a dream. 
To think that little Aily should be in my house, grown big, 
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married at that; ay, what’s more, having a youngster of her 
own, as like her grandmother as two peas. I’m right glad to 
see Aily; couldn’t be prouder if it was one of my own—but in 
a kind of a way you are, as I brought up your father. I take 
it that you have, as we say, struck luck. It was very hard for 
me to see your father going out West, but it was all for the 
best. Squidville is a poor place; we live, nothing more; but 
come in, Aily—pardon my being so familiar, but old Weeks 
would like to be close to your father’s daughter. I heard you 
call the little tot Milly; do you tell me that’s her name? Well, 
well, what memories float into my old skull! I must take the 
tot in my arms and alarm the whole house who’s come. While 
you stay you'll be boss here, and we'll have a gay old time 
dancing attendance on you.” 

Clasping the eagerly listening child in his burly arms, he 
hastened to prepare a meal for the little Aily who had cov- 
ered him with kisses and mumbled promises on that dreary day 
when her father, broken-hearted, clasped his cabin-door for the 
last time, and set out for the West to find a home and fortune 
in a new land. Happiness he craved not; that was buried with 
his wife in the lonely little mountain graveyard. As he became 
rich and polished, men wondered why some woman would not 
find in him a loving partner. They knew him not; nor could 
they know that by his Milly’s grave on the day of his depar- 
ture he had knelt with his child, and in his rough way vowed 
that “no woman should lord it over Milly’s child.” He could 
love but once; and the link broken, he lived for Aily, each day 
finding in her something of the Milly he had lost. 

At his death he had but one wish: that he should be carried 
back and laid by the side of his wife, with a little tombstone 
marked “ Home at last.” It was “to have no other squivering 
upon it.” In his last battle business friends were forgotten ; his 
wish was to lie among the friends of his youth until the 
angel’s trumpet should wake the Adirondacks. 

It was to fulfil this pious duty that Aily returned to her 
early home. 

As she stood there one could easily dream that it was Milly, 
the village favorite. 

Buttons was dreaming so as he muttered: “ Milly, Milly, 
and is it you?” 

“Is Aily forgotten?” asked the lady, rousing Buttons from 
his dreams. “Don’t you remember your little girl, Billy But- 
tons? One of my father’s last sayings was, ‘ Aily, don’t let any- 
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body put me beside your mother but Weeks, Cagy, Buttons, 
and the Doctor; they’ll do it gently. Before they clay me for 
good I want Pére Monnier to say a few prayers, just a few. 
He’s pretty old, but as he married me, and shut your mother’s 
eyes, I want him to do the last turn for me. Then, before 
coming away, get his blessing, and show him little Milly, and 
tell him I have lain many a night in the West thinking what 
he done for me and everybody else.’”’ 

“Ah, the Pére is old, Aily!” said Buttons, his eyes becom- 
ing wet; “old, Aily; he is not long for us, but I want to lay 
down my own burden before he goes. I have been all through 
the war, and didn’t bother much; but I’m now a kind of lonely, 
so that when I come to fire my last shot I would be a bit 
easier if the Pére was around. But I must hurry up; the Pére 
is near the end. I saw him going up to Cagy’s yesterday, just 
creeping along, holding his stick on the ground to give him a 
lift. ‘My!’ says I, ‘I knew you when you could climb a hill 
faster than a deer, and jump at the first go-off any fence in 
these parts.’ It was mighty sorrowful thinkin’; it made me sit 
down on a stump and feel as if I wanted to sink there on the 
spot. I’m not much on the tear business—it was always a kind 
of soft to a fellow of my turn—but when I seen him hobbling 
along like a deer wounded in the hind end, and then thought 
of how he used to run, no matter how I squeezed my eyes the 
water came fussing down my cheeks, and pretty hot at that.” 

“Is Cagy sick?” said Aily. 

“Well,” continued Buttons, “you can’t call him just well, or 
he wouldn’t be in bed a minute. Whenever he gives in his 
gun deuce a much shot he has left. It’s never been his way 
to lie down and sputter with a toothache. When he’s down 
it’s a tarnation blow that has struck him, keep that afore you. 
Mind, I don’t say he’s never going to reclaim his gun; it looks 
by his talk as if he would. ‘ Buttons,’ says he, ‘this is the first 
year in fifty that I haven’t loosened up a deer with a bullet, 
but we’ll soon have a whack at them.’ That’s not dying talk, 
but then Cagy won’t say ‘die’ until he’s a prisoner. I wouldn't 
wonder but your coming would speed him a bit. If he’s alive, 
even if he’s carried, he’ll help to put your father away in his 
own lot, and that’s the best in the graveyard.” 

“The best, Billy! That would be kindness itself. But as 
we like to follow father’s last injunction, it will be necessary 
to bury him with my mother, in her lot, if there is a place 
there. I trust there is room enough.”. 
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“Yes, Aily, there’s room and to spare; but you and me 
are talking of the very same place. When you went West Cagy 
bought the plot; I went with him to do it. ‘Billy,’ says he, 
‘Frank’s going cuts my heart. I was just a-looking over the 
fence at Milly’s grave; it’s uncommonly lonely, Buttons.’ Just 
then I saw him wiping his eyes for the first time in years, 
‘Uncommonly lonely, Buttons,’ he went on, ‘and what’s worse 
I don’t know what stranger may be planted in it. That’s what 
makes me thaw a bit. You have your own piece and don’t 
want this, else I’d give you the first chance; but I kind of want 
a place after my jigs are over to take my long nap, and it 
strikes me it wouldn’t be bad policy to buy the lot, and get 
my certifier. A fellow like me don’t want to sleep nigh folks 
he’ll have to be introduced to when Gabriel sounds the horn. 
Besides, it’s next to your hole, so that when the great creeping out 
comes, as in old times, we’d shoulder the burden together. At 
any rate we could have a quiet word on the situation.’ I never 
saw Cagy so strange-looking as that day. So up we steps to 
Pére Monnier and got our certifier, and Cagy, putting three 
thicknesses of brown paper around it, put it in a mink-skin 
bag and hung it about his neck, where he carries it to-day. 
That give him the title; so he fixed it good and as handsome 
as a June rose, put iron rods and chains all around, and that 
was not all. One day he says: ‘Do you know the hardest drive 
I ever got? It was when La Flamme said, “Some day Aily 
and I might have money enough to buy Milly a headstone.” 
It’s a good many years ago. I suppose they ain’t on the ups, 
and they will never come. Well, I have ordered a bit of stone 
to be put there. I wouldn’t let them letter it much. Just 
Milly’s name; if her own ever come back they can fill it in.’ 
So up went the stone. He was proud of it, and in summer 
evenings after work he would walk out there to weed, train, 
or water all kinds of flowers he had growing on your 
mother’s grave. If there’s anything against Cagy lying there 
he’s not the man to sneak in where he’s not in his place, and 
he knows he’s welcome to the best spot I have—no mistake, 
Aily. Cagy will give you his certifier; but if there’s room, 
better let him nest in the tree of his choosing.” 

Tears had long been chasing each other on the soft cheeks 
of Aily. She had often heard her father in the long winter 
nights talk of Cagy and his strange way. One of those stories 
came to her bit by bit. She could see her father’s face and the 
queer curve to his lips. His voice was ringing in her ears saying: 
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“Cagy felt bad the morning we left. He carried you to the 
station, Aily, weeping like a child. Now and then he would 
mutter, ‘I have been through the mill.’ While we were waiting 
for the train he told me something that was staggering, if it 
had been at any other time. He had been married when but 
a youth, but, as he spoke it, ‘After marriage I had to come 
to the States for work. I was to send for Felina, my wife, in 
a couple of months. Well, before that time was up, breaking 
her heart about me, she went to a better country. I was on 
my way home when I heard the news. I returned and never 
wanted to see my old home. They had clayed for good all 
that was dear to me. Like yourself, I must wait, perhaps for 
years, until I see her. That’s how I left Canada never to re- 
turn. I struck up with Buttons here, so I have been pegging 
away ever since, with a big black load on my heart that nobody 
could lift, much less make light. I promised to be Felina’s, 
and when the end comes along I won’t be looking around, like 
these fellows that marry two or three times, to see which of 
the mates I'll be tackled with.’” 

This story that Buttons had told her made her uneasy to 
see the loyal heart, true in love and friendship, strange only to 
those who knew it not. 

“Can we not see Cagy at once?” she was going to say, 
when Buttons arose and the bell rang merrily out the dinner 
greeting of the “ Hunter’s Paradise.” 

Milly, holding Weeks’ hand, now on the most friendly 
terms with him, was calling her. She went. 

That night—news travels rapidly—it was the talk of every 
fireside, the death and coming burial of all that was earthly of 
Frank La Flamme. His history was passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the best in him brought to the surface. Death 
brings to us many fine things, utterly ignored in life. 

Squidvillites were proud of him, that despite wealth he 
had never forgotten them, had their memory green in his 
memory, and dying wished to sleep among them in the little 
graveyard he had helped as a boy to clear. Nor was his wife 
forgotten—the village beauty, the patient wife, who had been 
lying all those long, dreary years facing the big, black cross, 
waiting for the only man of many who tried to win her girlish 
heart. Any failings—and no man is free—were overlooked, 
and the young were asked to learn a lesson in true love from 
the hearse and bay horses that were to drive through the vil- 
lage next niorning. Widows who had married again for once 
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had little to say. Youth, humming songs of love, scorned any 
compromise and spoke only of lasting fidelity. 

It became a saying which took root in the village, and was 
often subsequently used by youth with the land of love very 
near, and yet not within grasp, “As faithful as La Flamme.” 
On various occasions it had the desired effect of converting 
wavering maidens to cast their fates with ambitious youths. 

In a little maple-grove, visible from the “ Hunter’s Paradise,” 
lived William Cagy, better known to fame as Blind Cagy, from 
the loss of his left eye—a loss that was his boast, and gave to 
his nickname a title of honor. Strange as it may seem, it was 
a bit of pure affection in behalf of Squidville that was ac- 
countable for the dropping of William and the giving of Blind— 
a change, here be it remarked, that was satisfactory to all parties. 

When the news was ‘rst bruited in Weeks’ that a war was 
on hand, Cagy, then a mere stripling, was heard to remark “that 
he had no personal dislike to Jeff.” The names of great men 
were all familiarly treated by the Squidvillites. 

“But if Old Horace was a-getting hot about it, he feared 
there was something in it that didn’t just look right; but any- 
how, he would wait for Horace’s second toot, which should be 
due that night.” 

The 7ribune brought it, and Weeks, sitting on a cracker-barrel, 
his hearers on empty soap-boxes, elbows leaning on their knees, 
hats brushed back for a better view, faces eagerly peering into 
Jim’s, heard that spectacled worthy read what was allowed to be 
“a tarnation hot bit of writing—chunky and collopy, and as 
gritty as an oak-knot.” 

“There will soon be the deuce to pay,” remarked the reader, 
finishing with a knowing head-shake ; “ when Old Horace whoops 
it in that style it’s a gettin’ ready for the hunt you ought to be, 
boys. There’s music .a-brewing, and the dance is about to be 
called.” 

“T hear,” said Jed Parker, “that they’re recruitin’ in Ma- 
lone, or at any rate they’ve tooted a call for to-morrow by ten— 
that’s what I heard; and seein’ Horace a-going it at that gait 
makes the thing pretty certain. Well, little I thought their 
foolin’ would come to this; but, as Horace says, the die is cast, 
flesh will fly and blood flow before the end of this, and many 
a woman and child have wet eyes.” 

Just then Cagy became uneasy and whispered something in 
young Buttons’ ear. That youngster nodded and winked, and 
then both withdrew. 
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“It’s bad policy to read when the youngsters are around,” 
was Weeks’ word. 

“They’re off to the front, I'll bet my life,” said old Jed, 
blaming his sputtering tongue, “that blabbed about the Malone 
meeting.” 

Jed was right; the first man to step up at that meeting was 
Cagy, young Buttons a close second. In Buttons’ homely phrase, 
“They wanted to be sent where they could see some game.” 

They had their wish. Buttons returned unscathed to tell the 
valor and grit of the Johnny rebs. Cagy left a finger at York- 
town, and an eye at Vicksburg, uncomplainingly. 

With his home-coming his name was changed. The money 
he brought tied up in his deer-skin purse bought a maple 
strip, made a clearing, and erected a neat, cozy log-cabin. Time 
and patience and a never-ceasing watchfulness had twined 
trailing vines in many a pretty design, making in summer-time 
the cottage one strange-looking flowering shrub. The garden, 
with its useful vegetables, was merrily lit up by bits of phlox, 
beds of poppies, and patches of portulaca. Birds, well knowing 
the occupant’s love for their music, and the perfect safety that 
was found in the maple-grove, came early and lingered late. 

Even in snow-time one has remarked, “ They only changed 
their coat to fit the frost, and homed with Cagy.” 

The cabin was substantially furnished; the walls decorated 
with pictures of Lincoln, Grant ; Sheridan on his charger, right 
over Cagy’s bed, where he might “have a peep at Phil every 
morning”; Sherman, and a strange face in that company, as 
Squidville in her ultramontane patriotism was not slow to point 
out. It was Robert Lee. No amount of argument or invective 
could make Cagy listen to the invitation to “plaster over that 
with another picture.”” To such remarks he had but one argu- 
ment, driven home by hitting his closed fist against the near- 
est piece of wood-work and spitting through his teeth. 

“Plaster Lee’s face! Don’t try that, friend. Lee may have 
been on the wrong track, as many a one before him, and a lot 
behind him will be, but I guess he thought he was as right as 
we be. That’s neither here nor there now; we're all one, if them 
flabbergasted politicians would leave us alone. As for Rob 
Lee, he was a man, and a man’s face, in these days of pigmies 
and sneaks, is welcome; so when Rob comes down out of that 
it will be the day after they carry Cagy out for good.” 

Somehow or other, Squidvillites looking at that face soft- 
ened in after years. 
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On the window-sill was a large Bible, referred to by its 
owner as “the wonderful Book of God, containing a bit of balm 
for every wayfarer’s ill.” It was large, bound in calf-skin, big 
type, full of pictures, a treasure from old France brought by 
some fighting ancestor and bequeathed to the eldest son in 
every family. It was always marked by the owner’s “one- 
glassed” spectacles, as the neighbors called them. 

There were a few other books, yellowish leaved and blotted 
from long thumbing, their covers very thick from many coat- 
ings made to keep them “in readin’ condition.” 

Their outside told no tales, but a learning-hungry stepson of 
Buttons found in Cagy’s absence “that they were the novels of 
Walter Scott,’ and when he bore this information to the 
“Hunter’s Paradise” there was commotion, and a_ well-ven- 
tilated opinion that Cagy’s head “was cracked to be puttering 
away his time in such silly stuff.” 

It was also hinted that the blind-eye pulled on some of his 
brain-strings when the folks remembered how often they had 
seen him by the river-bank, lying under a maple, with sodded 
stone for a pillow, “ readin’ contentedly one of them books, his 
one eye stuck into the print for hours, heeding nothing around, 
as if everything was dead.” 

Even his dog “smelled the rat,” and lay at his feet like a cat 
by the side of a mouse-hole. The last fireside to hear the 
news, which was owing to sickness, was Cagy’s. A cold that 
came of a wetting while mail-driving had settled on his 
chest, and although he had tried to conquer it with a con- 
coction of cream-of-tartar and maple-syrup, “drunk as hot as 
you] could stand it,” and fought it with all the grit he had, the 
battle was unequal. 

(he mail-route had ‘to be: given to less experienced hands, 
while Cagy by degrees was forced to keep within his cabin and 
finally forced to bed. He was bolstered up, his candle on a 
sconce of his make, his one eye gleaning the adventures of 
Rob Roy, his heart pattering with sympathy. 

It was characteristic of him to have a kindly feeling “for 
cones as his expression ran. 

he fire burned well, a chattering pine log throwing a 
yellowish light over the walls, lighting up the pictured warriors, 
and] shining on skins of otter, mink, bear, guns, fishing-rods, 
etc, things which indicated his life foibles. 

The dog that lay in front of the fire, now and then grin- 
ning at a flying spark lighting on his body, started to his feet, 
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shook himself, ran to the door, scratched it, then jumped on his 
master’s bed and gave a well-pleased bark. Rob Roy was 
carefully marked with the one-eyed glasses and gently buried 
in the clothes. There had never been a lock or bolt to Cagy’s 
door. All that was necessary to give it, said the neighbors, 
“was a shove and it opened itself.” 

Soon there was a feet-coming and the accustomed shove, and 
the loud, merry voice, so long known to Cagy, of Billy Buttons. 

Time had worsted Billy badly, stooped his back, whitened 
his head, wrinkled his face, stiffened his limbs, but the voice 
was as young as the first time it fell on Cagy’s ears, capturing 
him. That cheery voice was. the spokesman of a heart that 
every Squidvillite vowed “was as soft as a girl’s, as fine as 
silk, and when it come to stand up for what was right, the 
bravest in the town.” 

Cagy, in speaking of Buttons’ heart, had always to wipe his 
eyes when he came to that part of his story where, upon 
losing his eye, Buttons said, as he kept on firing, “ Cagy, old 
boy, I wish it was my eye, or, for that matter, my two, they 
knocked out, and let you go; but cheer up, they couldn’t kill you 
by putting an eye out. There’s more before you.” 

That was consoling, and on Cagy’s part a memory that 
did honor to Buttons’ heart. 

“ Man alive! Cagy, is it in bed ye are, and the whole town 
about crazy? Above all the men you’re wanted, and it’s in bed 
ye are. Think of that! But leaving foolin’ go, are you laid up 
for awhile, or is it something that’s a-working off?” 

“Well, Billy,” and Cagy pulled himself up, putting his 
knees on a line with his head, “it’s a cold that I’m trying to 
syrup out, but it sticks like a burr, and there’s no telling how 
long I may be here.” 

“You'll be up soon,” said Buttons, impatient to communi- 
cate the strange news he held—“ soon, Cagy. But do you know 
who’s come to town? Well you don’t, or who could, for that 
matter, unless they were witches? I'll never say again that 
anything is strange. Little Aily La Flamme is down at Weeks’ ; 
full woman, married at that, and has a youngster into the 
bargain. Why, she’s the dead spit of her mother, and you know 
what that was—the same nose, same eyes, and the same way 
of throwing back her head. Well, your looking at me. I don’t 
wonder a bit; and I have more wondering in store for you. She 
comes on a sad business”—there were tears in both men’s eyes— 


” 


“sad business for you and me, Cagy. She comes to bury her ”— 
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“Father, Billy!” said Cagy, clearing his eyes with the sheet ; 
“that’s the end of us all; but I’m glad that Frank came back 
to Milly. She was lonely, Billy; so lonely that I thought of 
keeping her company; but now that her rightful partner has 
come back, I’ll be content anywhere you put me—of course the 
nearer my chums the better. Perhaps you could spare a bit of 
your ground. You and I have been pretty close in life and I 
kind of hate to get away from you.” 

He was fingering a little bag that hung around his neck, 
and from it he drew his “certifier” and handed it to Buttons. 

“That belongs to Aily. I just kept it, waitin’ for her. I’m 
only sorry that the stone is so poor. I suppose they will put 
in its place something grand, like what we've seen during the 
war; but I’ll never see it, and I’m just as glad. That little bit 
—I have seen itso often—it has got close to me, and no big 
affair could take its place.” 

“Man, you're a-talking as if you had given up the hunt. 
When you drop, Cagy, we’ll plant you beside Milly and Frank. 
That’s Aily’s way of concocting it. But you’re not getting any 
of those quavers in your skull? Never say die; a cold won’t 
drop you; it will take a few of them new-fangled diseases that 
the doctors spout out, without drawing a breath, to knock you 
over. You’re good for a hundred. 

“Now, the funeral will be to-morrow; so, if you can, you’re 
coming. 

“Come to my house and have a bit of something early, then 
you and I will creep over to Weeks’, where there will be a 
team and Aily waiting for us. She’s full of you; and maybe I 
didn’t tell her what you had done; and you needn’t be shaking 
your skull, it was right. I don’t believe in letting a man die 
before I give out my opinion. Well, I wish you could see 
Aily; you would see a second Milly, and if you saw the young- 
ster you would have an exact third. My! how things change; 
it seems only yesterday since Milly was married, and since— 
but it’s not good to be thinkin’ too much. Now get over, Cagy, 
early. I will be on the look-out. Try and sleep. Let me fix 
the quilts about you. There; you’re,as comfortable as a bird 
in a nest. Good-night.” 

When his footsteps could be no longer heard, Cagy reached 
for his Bible. His candle was burning low, yet there was light 
enough to enable him to read the few lines that his eye had 
fastened on by accident. 

“The days of man are short, and the number of his months 
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is with Thee: Thou hast appointed his bounds which cannot 
be passed.” 

A moth entangled itself in the sputtering light; the words 
were no longer legible. As he closed the book the candle went 
out. “Rob Roy” beneath him, marked with the one-eyed glass, 
now broken, was forgotten. The flickering glow of the dying 
pine log brought him strange thoughts and long-buried faces. 

The morning came, one of great excitement for Squidville. 
If the truth were told, it would run that there were few sound 
sleepers in the village that night. 

Daylight beheld a steady smoke from every chimney-pot, 
telling of expectations and bustle within. The “ Hunter’s Para- 
dise,” a strange thing in its history, was kept open all night, 
and held little groups of villagers, amid smoke-puffs narrating all 
that was known of La Flamme, as well as venting a thousand 
conjectures as to his life in the far West. In this every man’s 
imagination was free, and as a consequence there was no end 
of talk, so the’ night unnoticed had worn away and the sun 
was feeling his way beyond the pines, scaling the mountains; 
the higher up he went, the better was he to be seen. He was 
now tipping the chimneys, and throwing a kind of lantern- 
light on the roads. 

That was enough to set life agog in a mountain town. 

It was a saying that “a little light, with a bit of feeling, 
was enough for a mountaineer to guess his diggings.” 

Buttons’ sleep was scant and jumpy. The first streak of light 
that blinked through the window-pane was a welcome excuse to 
jump from his bed and open his door to the morning’s freshness. 

He could hear the noise and note the lights in Weeks’, an 
Observation which on any other occasion would tickle his feet 
to tread in that direction. The present was little to his taste, 
bedded as he was in the past. He was nervous and sad. As 
he dressed, the years slid past him, each a hideous spectre of 
vanished things. He had for ‘the first time in his life fully 
awakened to the passing of things. 

The thought rushed across his brain of the nothingness of 
Billy Buttons. 

He went out into the keen air and whistled, giving music 
to his dancing brain phantoms. 

He looked towards the little graveyard, thought of La 
Flamme, and this somehow or other travelled his mind to 
Cagy. He but added a new figure. 

When his wife called him to breakfast he was in a kind of 
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dream, where he stood old and raggy by a grave marked the 
Past. Strange, he was wishing to be there, not caring to 
march when all his love rested there. 

As he sat at the table, his dream gone, he was moved to 
say audibly: 

“There’s not much in death, after all, when love is buried, 
and the future is a cold stranger. I rather think I'd like it.” 

This begot strange suspicions in the wife’s head, who, wo- 
manly enough, remarked that “people ain’t supposed to skip 
off because their friends do. I suppose you got those ideas 
from Cagy last night, who’s sick a-cause of Frank’s endin’.” 

“Cagy—ay, wife—Cagy—he should have been here, as he 
promised; he must be right sick in good earnest, so let one of 
the youngsters go and see if he can come.” 

The breakfast went on in silence until his stepson returned 
with the news that Cagy had a bad night. He was sorry that 
he could not get out, much less sit up in bed, and wanted pa 
to hurry over after the funeral. He would be a-thankin’ Mrs. 
Buttons for a mug of gruel, very weak and a bit tasty, as his 
appetite was a-kind of scratchy. 

This news sorely depressed Buttons. He had an idea that 
when a man of Cagy’s fibre came to a mug of gruel, and that 
having to be sweetened like a child’s meal, the hunt was over. 

With big tears jumping from wrinkle to wrinkle, he solemn- 
ly announced to his family that “Cagy would never draw a 
tricker, and as for me, to keep the gun long after he’s gone is 
something that I don’t expect.” There was a family sob to 
punctuate this annduncement. 

Mrs. Buttons and family hastened to prepare the best they had 
in the most appetizing way for the sick man. Billy Buttons, sober 
and subdued, for the first time in his life keenly conscious of age, 
slowly sauntered to Weeks’, there to await the little funeral cortége. 

The coming was announced by the ringing of the church- 
bell. Up the village street came a country wagon containing 
a coffin, all that was mortal of La Flamme, drawn by two bay 
colts, followed by Squidville. “Just,” said a bystander, “a 
perfect image of the way his wife went to her long rest.” 

On went the cortége, the little bell “ringing its three rings, 
then takin’ a bit of a breathin’ spell,” until the cemetery was 
reached, and the brown-looking clay that told of a new grave 
approached. Standing there was Pére Monnier, bent and broken 
on the wheel of time, looking in at the open grave with a sor- 
rowful look, one that spoke of strange thoughts then tenant- 
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ing his mind. Soon were grouped around him Aily, worn and 
sobbing, linking the past and present; her husband giving re- 
jected comfort; the child full of wonder, not knowing whether 
to smile or cry; Weeks holding its hand; Buttons with the 
shovel that was to put his friend from mortal view. 

The Pére spoke a few words of comfort, blessed Aily and 
her child, then tottered along the little path on his way to Cagy’s. 

“ Ah, Billy!” said Weeks, lifting the child in his arms, 
“that’s farewell to Frankie; and who'll be next? It looks as 
if the Pére is nearin’ the end. 

“Where is he going? My! how he totters; but he never 
complains. I said to him the other day that he should take a 
rest. What do you think he answers me? ‘Jim, there will be 
a long rest some day, so as long as we can it is better to 
keep doing something.’ That’s him as long as I can remember— 
never himself, but his people. I’m not of his way of thinkin’, 
but that never made the Pére a bit cooler to me and mine. 
Well, he’s turning up by Cagy’s, which makes me think that 
this gatherin’ is a kind of queer without poor Cagy. 

“T’ll be a-gettin’ that way myself. Come, Billy, we've 
crossed many a fence together.” 

“And I’m going,” said the child. “Can’t I go, ma, with 
Uncle Jim?” 

“ Better all go,” was Aily’s quiet reply. ‘Cagy, child, was 
grandma’s uncle. He liked her as much as Uncle Jim likes you.” 

“ And more, ay more, Aily,’”’ muttered Weeks. 

“He was also your grandpa’s best friend, and I was once 
his little girl He kept that plot for my “father, attended it, 
planted the flowers, and, being part of us in life, in death shall 
sleep among us.” 

“Ts that the thing that killed grandpa? I don’t like it!” 
cried the child. 

They were at Cagy’s house, amid his flowers and song-birds. 
The door was open, some one was reading; they stopped and 
listened. These words fell on their ears: 

“He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the Law.” 

Then there was a pause, and they entered and gathered 
around the sick man’s bed. Pére Monnier closed the Bible and 
put it on the window-shelf, rose, whispered something in Cagy’s 
ear, to which he replied: 

“I’m ready, Pére; I'll go and look over the ground before 
you come. Farewell; everything is left for you to see to.” 
Pére then left. 
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“You're getting weaker, Cagy,” said Buttons, “but rouse 
yourself; here’s Aily, your little girl, come back; yes, Aily and 
another little Milly.” 

“Do, Cagy, sit up and see this child; she begs a kiss,” said 
Weeks. 

“Fix me up, Buttons; pillar me behind, a little sidewise. I 
want to get my good eye on you all. Poke over the child 
now; ay! that’s a kiss that ought to make me better—if there 
was any betterin’ to me. I have been in many a tough corner 
in my day, but this ends the hunt. Don’t be blurting, Buttons; 
a man’s days are numbered, and when the time comes let him 
hand in his gun with due reverence. 

“T fixed up my account, temporal and spiritual, as best I 
knew; so I’m just awaitin’ the call. I won’t be lonely either; 
there’s some one on the other side a-keepin’ watch this many 
a day. I go off content, seein’ you, Aily, and the certifier in 
your hand; besides this I want you to have my books. I 
stopped on ‘ Rob Roy,’ page 243. Take that Bible, given by my 
mother; that’s for little Milly. As to my home and belongings, 
that’s Buttons’; all but my gun, that’s for Jim. 

“Everything is in tip-top shape, so I’m not complainin’, 

“Tf you pull out the pillars, and let me down easy, I will 
be a bit better. 

“Turn me over on my side; I want to have my one eye on 
the youngster.” 

“This is hard lines on me,” said Buttons. “I don’t see why 
I’m left, and Cagy gettin’ ready to start.” 

“T pity poor Buttons,” said Weeks; “ it’s long they’ve hunted 
together.” 

“Ts there any hope?” said Aily, bending over her father’s 
friend. 

“Not much, I fear,” said her husband; “he seems to be 
sinking since we put him down. See how strange his eyes are 
straining, as if he wished to see some one.” 

“He is smiling like a child,” said Buttons, holding his hand— 
“smiling as if he’s happy. Listen; he’s going to say something.” 
They listened; but one word fell from his lips—“ Felina.” 

The spirit had fled. 


On the little grave-stone, a few weeks later, a mam came 
and chiselled under Milly’s name “Frankie: Cagy,” and then 
La Flamme’s dying wish : 


“ HOME AT LAST.” 
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MONTMARTRE THE HOLY. 


BY REV. EDWARD McSWEENY. 


ma” ONTMARTRE, in the northern part of the most 
} ©beautiful city in the world, is so called from the 
fact of St. Denis and his companions, Rusticus 
and Eleutherius, having been put to death there 

for the Faith in the year 272. 

During these latter years the French have crowned it with 
a magnificent church, built in very impressive style, and of 
fortress-like massiveness. It is consecrated to the Sacred Heart, 
and is looked upon as a partial expiation of the sins of France, 
which brought so many calamities upon that most noble and 
most cultured nation. 

Not of this great basilica would I tell, however, but of a little 
chapel on the southern slope of the hill in a street called An- 
toinette, near an ancient Roman road, afterwards known among 
the faithful by the name of the Martyrs’ Way. 

The spot where this modest little temple now stands was 
wet with the blood of the Apostle of Paris, and during sixteen 
hundred years successive sacred edifices, more or less imposing, 
on the site, have continued to witness to the piety of his chil- 
dren in preserving the memory of his heroic death. 

St. Genevieve, the shepherd’s daughter, patroness of the city, 
roused the zeal of many pious persons to build a church in 
honor of Saint Denis in 512. She had been used to go often 
with her nuns to see the holy place; she watched there every 
Saturday night in prayer; and one night, when she was going 
thither with her mates in the rain, the lamp that was carried 
before her went out, but lighted again upon her taking it into 
her own hands. Dagobert I., in 629, rebuilt this church and 
added a stately monastery. 

In the changes of time the place fell into the hands of lay 
persons, who, however, kept the church still open, aided by the 
offerings of the pilgrims from all parts of the country. At 
length, in 1096, the then proprietors, it appears, grew uneasy 
in conscience about keeping it, and gave it to the nuns of St. 
Martin-in-the-fields. Afterwards Louis the Big and his wife, 
Adelaide of Savoy, in 1133, wishing to found a monastery of 
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Benedictine nuns on Montmartre, ‘induced these others to go 
elsewhere, and the chapel of the martyrs became a dependence 
of the new abbey. It was rebuilt by the same king, and con- 
tinued to be a centre for many pilgrimages. 

Among the holy persons who visited the shrine, in addition 
to the patroness of the city of whose devotion we have spoken 
already, may be mentioned St. Clothilde, St. Cloud; St. Ger- 
main, St. Geran, and St. Hugh, bishops of Paris; St. Gerard, a 
monk of the Abbey of St. Denis; St. Bernard, on the twenty- 
first of April, 1147; St. Thomas of Canterbury, October 15, 
1169, a little while before his martyrdom; St. William, Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, in 1209. 

We visited the holy spot in the summer of 1894, and, aided 
by friends in the labor of love, copied the inscriptions of the 
bronze tablets which hang on the walls, some of them in Latin, 
some in French. As our readers, like ourselves, may like to 
peruse these mural legends, we give them in full, though at the 
risk of repetition. Love has but one word, and -the fascination 
of those places where saints have trod makes us to be never 
weary of reciting their names and glorious deeds. 


TABLET NO. I. 


is in French, and reads in English as follows: 

“Here, St. Denis, first Bishop of Paris, and his two com- 
panions, St. Rusticus and St. Eleutherius, received the crown 
of martyrdom. St. Genevieve caused a chapel to be built in 
their honor. 

“In 1134 King Louis VI. and Queen Adelaide of Savoy, 
having great devotion to St. Denis, founded on Montmartre an 
abbey of Benedictine nuns. 

“On the twenty-first of the month of April, 1147, Pope Eu- 
genius III. consecrated the church of Montmartre; St. Bernard 
being deacon, and Peter the Venerable, subdeacon. On the 
first of June the same pontiff consecrated the choir of the nuns, 
and the following day blessed the chapel of the martyr, raised 
from its ruins by the king and queen, and consecrated - its 
altar.” 

Let us stop a moment to think what a great occasion that 
was. St. Bernard, the “last of the Fathers”; the theologian, 
statesman, poet! St. Bernard, the Honey-mouthed Doctor, who 
charmed his sister and his five brothers, besides thousands of 
other noble souls, so that they left all to embrace the poverty 
of Christ! St. Bernard, the victor over Abelard! St. Bernard, 
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the great teacher of devotion to the holy Mother of God! St. 
Bernard, the friend of St. Malachy! St. Bernard, the man 
who roused all Europe to hurl itself against Asia in the Second 
Crusade! St. Bernard, who healed the seven years’ schism that 
rent the Church of God, when two candidates fought for the 
Papacy! St. Bernard, the Speaker of the Truth, who sent to 
this Pope Eugenius, previously one of his own monks, the ad- 
mirable book Of Consideration, in which he pressed upon him 
the duties of his exalted station, and warned him not to for- 
get his own soul in the multiplicity of the affairs of church 
government! If there be anything that moves one to the very 
depths of the heart, it is the standing in the very footsteps of 
such mighty, such holy, such Christ-like men. 

Peter the Venerable’s name recalls, perhaps even more vividly, 
the memory of Abelard, whom he took to see St. Bernard, and 
having brought about a reconciliation between the philosopher 
and his great opponent, carried the penitent priest to his own 
monastery of Cluni, where the friend of Héloise spent his last 
years in great humility and piety. Peter himself wrote to the 
prioress of the Paraclete an edifying account of his death. 

The inscription continues : 

“In the month of November, 1169, St. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, came to this chapel to ask for cour- 
age to defend the liberties of his church. On the 2oth of 
December, 1170, he received the crown of martyrdom.” 

Recall the splendid fight made for the rights of the church 
against Henry II. by this knightly saint. See him as he orders 
the doors of Canterbury Cathedral to be thrown open to his 
assailants, and advances bravely towards them, happy at the 
prospect of winning the battle for the right by the shedding of 
his own blood! Bathe your soul in the memory of that last 
triumphant scene, and bow still lower before this holy shrine, 
where the future martyr gathered strength for his own conflict 
from the example and invocation of St. Denis. 

We read further: 

“St. William Berruyer, Archbishop of panicle came often 
here to pray. He died in 1209. 

“In 1412, inthe months of May and June, the parishes and 
the religious communities of Paris came in pilgrimage to the 
chapel of the martyr, to ask, by the intercession of St. Denis, 
the safety of France,” who was in danger of being dismembered 
by her foes. God at length sent the Venerable Joan of Arc to 
save the Eldest Daughter of the Church, and the Holy Maid 
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defeated the enemies of her country and paved the way for its 
complete triumph, A. D. 1429. 

“In 1593,” continues the tablet, “ Henry IV., having abjured 
Calvinism in the basilica of St. Denis, came on the same day to 
the chapel of the martyr, which he afterwards repaired at the 
request of the abbess, Marie de Beauvilliers.” 

This is the “plumed Knight of Navarre,” who is said to 
have decided on returning to the faith of his fathers when the 
Calvinist preachers admitted the possibility of his saving his 
soul in the pope’s obedience, whilst the priests insisted on the 
necessity of joining the single true Church of Christ. King 
Henry of Navarre was the idol of the people, whom he rescued 
from the tyranny and rapacity of the civic governors and large 
landed proprietors. His proverbial wish was that every French- 
man should have his fowl and flitch of bacon in the pot on 
Sundays at least. 


’ 


TABLET NO. II. 


is in the Latin language. It runs thus: 

“These, at different times, followed the lead of the ones 
first set down. In the year 1604, Blessed Mary of the Incar- 
nation.”—This holy nun went to Canada in the early days, and 
illustrated the “forest primeval” by her heroic labors. 

“St. Francis of Sales, in the year 1610.”—The “gentleman 
saint,” as Leigh Hunt calls this holy doctor, was, like many an- 
other pursuer of knowledge, a student at the renowned Univer- 
sity of Paris, and charmed all by the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition, and that easy behavior which Alban Butler ascribes to 
his having, in obedience to his father’s orders, learned to ride, 
dance, and fence. He frequently went to St. Denis, and made 
a special pilgrimage thither when starting the Visitation Order. 

“St. Vincent de Paul first visited the shrine in 1612, and 
often thereafter. The same year came the Venerable Peter Car- 
dinal de Berulle.”"—This holy man, the admirer and helper of 
the great founder of the Lazarist Order and of the Sisters of 
Charity, aided him in the reform of the clergy, and himself es- 
tablished the French Oratory. 

“In this place Catherine de Bar, foundress of the Benedic- 
tine Community of the Perpetual Adoration, resided for two 
years, from August 29, 1641.” 

“This threshold was crossed likewise by the following of 
venerable memory: John Eudes, by whose persuasion the Bene- 
dictine nuns of Montmartre celebrated in 1670 the Feast of the 
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Sacred Heart.”—His life tells us that he induced them to recite 
the Office of the Sacred Heart also, staying himself three months 
on the mount. 

“John James Olier, the pride and glory of the French clergy, 
who, undertaking that most excellent work, the establishment 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, came hither twice on a pil- 
grimage.” 

The case or cause of this venerable priest is, we are happy 
to say, making progress at Rome, and soon we may be allowed 
to formally salute him with a title often bestowed during his 
apostolic career, and place the letter S before his honored and 
beloved name. 

“ Here,” continues the inscription, “poured out their sup- 
plications the first members of the pious and far-famed Society 
of the Foreign Missions. Hither, in 1660, came Bishop De 
Bourges and his companions before. they set out for Siam, and 
the superior of their order here addressed them in very fervent 
speech.” 

Proper it was indeed that they who were going to preach 
Christ in distant lands, and to brave martyrdom themselves, 
should come for strength and support to the tomb of him who 
left home and kindred to teach their ancestors the truth, and 
who sealed his testimony with his blood. 


TABLET NO. III. 


is in French, and holds part of an account of the “Chapel of 
the Martyr” in 1661, from Father Leo, Carmelite. 

“The Papal nuncios, on arriving in France, forget not to 
visit this holy place. 

“The French bishops rarely depart for their dioceses with- 
out going to receive, as it were, their internal mission from the 
first Bishop of Paris and apostle of the whole kingdom. 

. “The venerable chapter of Notre Dame comes hither every 
year in most solemn procession, and the parish priests of the 
city and its neighborhood imitate herein their metropolitan 
cathedral. 

“Something that affords special satisfaction is the sight of 
the many priests who come to say Mass here, especially during 
the octave of St. Denis. 

“Following their example, the laity of every social rank 
make frequent pilgrimages to this holy place, and their numbers 
are swollen to a degree incredible to one who has not seen it, 
during the same octave, when there is every day a plenary in- 
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dulgence and a sermon by one of the ablest preachers then in 
Paris.” 

The devotion of the faithful here described received a con- 
siderable impetus at the time of Henri IV.’s visit. For, as has 
been said, he gave orders to repair the crumbling edifice, and 
the working-men brought to light a stairway leading to a crypt, 
in which were found traces of a very ancient oratory and of 
the altar used by the holy martyr. These being duly authen- 
ticated, Queen Mary de’ Medici went with her royal train, in 
1611, to visit the Cave of St. Denis, as it came to be called, 
and all the people doing likewise, the pilgrimages kept on al- 
ways increasing. The old abbey; having become uninhabitable, 
was reconstructed by the Grand Monarque, next to the chapel, 
and the nuns occupied it December 8, 1686. 


TABLET NO. IV. 


This is in Latin, and we render it as follows: “To God 
most good and great. 

“Stop, visitor, and in this tomb of martyrs recognize the 
cradle of a tried and approved order. The Society of Jesus, 
which owns St. Ignatius of Loyola for its father, and Paris for 
its mother, was born here August 15, 1534, when Ignatius him- 
self with his companions, having solemnly pronounced their 
vows and received Holy Communion, consecrated themselves 
for ever to God. 

“A. M. D. G. 


“Venerating the sacred and beloved birthplace of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, their children placed this memorial to excellent 
parents. 

“This ancestral monument, destroyed in 1795, was restored 
in 1890 by Fathers of the Society of Jesus.” 

It were hard to find in all the history of the church, a 
more interesting event than that referred to in the body of this 
inscription. The Knight of Loyola with his six friends, all of 
them decorated with university degrees, having, as Bartoli tells 
us, “prepared themselves by fasting, fervent prayer, and austere 
penance, and observing the most profound secrecy as to their 
project, assembled in a subterranean chapel belonging to the 
church. They were entirely alone. The only priest among them 
was Faber, who celebrated the holy mysteries. At the moment 
of Communion, holding in his hand the Body of Our Saviour, 
he turned toward them, and each, one after the other, added 
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to the vows of poverty and perpetual chastity that of making 
a voyage to the Holy Land, and of obeying the Sovereign 
Pontiff. . . . Their vows being pronounced, they all re- 
ceived Communion, with such feelings of devotion, and such 
ardent fervor, that one of them, Simon Rodriguez, continued to 
feel its influence thirty years afterwards, when he wrote the 
account of it. The sole recollection still filled him with in- 
effable consolation. But nothing can be compared to that 
which inundated the heart of Ignatius, whose happiness even 
surpassed that of his companion, for on this auspicious day 
he reaped the fruit of his labors, and beheld the fulfilment of 
his long-cherished hopes. His spiritual family was indeed not 
numerous, but, as it was afterwards proved, the superior mer- 
it of each member rendered him equivalent to many prose- 
lytes. 

“ After having fully satisfied their devotional feelings, and 
offered up fervent prayer and thanksgiving to the Lord, they 
passed the remainder of the day seated beside a clear and 
beautiful fountain, which springs at the foot of the hill where 
the church stands, and whose waters have, according to tradi- 
tion, been sanctified by the blood of the holy martyr Denis. 
There they partook of a frugal repast. . . . The city of 
Paris, in whose bosom the first plan of the organization had been 
conceived, took the title of Mother of the Society, and King 
Louis XIII. regarded the event as a personal honor. ‘Our 
kingdom,’ he said, ‘received this honor, that so great a servant 
of God should have come to this our city of Paris, to study 
the sciences, to collect his followers, and to lay the foundations 
of his society in the church of Montmartre.’” 

No words of ours can deepen the sweet and holy impression 
which this account must make on those who are acquainted 
with the history of the religious order alluded to. Heart speaks 
to hearts, and millions have been moved by the recital of this 
deed of those admirable men, and will continue to be moved 
wheresoever this story shall be told. 

A little more will bring this sketch to a close. 

In the days of the Terror the abbey of Montmartre was 
governed by Madame de Montmorency-Laval. Dragged before 
the horrid tribunal of the revolution, despite her great age and 
her blindness, she and fifteen. nuns, her associates, were guillo- 
tined in the Throne Square. 

In 1795 those who bought the confiscated convent and 
chapel razed both to the ground, and the ancient pilgrimage 
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had ceased for ever but that the speedy passing of the storm 
prevented its memory from dying out. 

More than one priestly heart was sad, that the people of 
the great capital could no more go to pray to their holy patron 
on the spot of his martyrdom. During the last siege of Paris 
the old chapel was re-established after a fashion by Father Le 
Rebours, parish priest of the Madeleine, and the first Mass was 
said in the modest edifice, No. g Rue Antoinette, on the 3d 
of January, 1871,,the Feast of St. Genevieve. From that on, 
every year, during the week from the goth to the 16th of 
October, the festival and octave of St. Denis, a pilgrimage 
organized by that priest, and his successors, teaches the Paris- 
ians the path traversed so often by their ancestors. 

The little chapel and its crypt (or basement) has been re- 
newed within these later years, as the last French inscription 
tells on 

TABLET NO. V. 


As we dee Gs. 


“The chapel of the martyrs raised through the efforts of St. 
Genevieve, on the spot where St. Denis died for the Faith, and 
destroyed in 1795, was rebuilt in the same place by those of 
Father Le Rebours, Parish Priest of the Madeleine, of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. It was blessed August 15, 1887, by Father Le 
Rebours, assisted by two fathers of the said Society.” 


So now the Sisters of the Holy Souls reside where the 
ancient abbey stood, and the grateful Catholic traveller feels, 
while praying in this most. favored place, that he shares the 
company of the Church Suffering in Purgatory as well as of 
the Church Triumphant in. Heaven. ‘That my soul may die 
the death of the just, and my last end be like to them!’ 
(Numbers xxiii. 10.) 
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CHURCH OF THE PATER NOSTER, MOUNT OLIVET, JERUSALEM. 


THE PRINCESS DE LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE AT 
JERUSALEM. 


BY OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD. 


us ANY of those universal sentiments and ideas which 

form the strongest bonds of humanity have sought 

expression through architectural forms, in monu- 

ments, temples and shrines, and multitudes in 

following ages have been animated, by devotion 

to the same ideals, to make pilgrimages to the consecrated 
places. In so marked a degree have these natural impulses of 
the human heart been manifested, that stages of man’s develop- 
ment in intelligence and aspiration are marked and determined 
in posterity’s estimate by consideration of the motives which 
have, at different periods and in distant lands, found expres- 
sion in architecture, and inspired the pilgrimages of devotees. 
The pyramids of Egypt bear witness to human respect for 
grandeur and authority as it prevailed in ancient thought; awe 
for unseen but recognized spiritual forces built the Parthenon ; 
the spirit of consecrated human love breathes in the chastened 
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beauty of the Taj-Mahal; the Church of St. Peter at Rome is 
an outcome of universal religious devotion. And we may also 
read in the underlying motive of the national Capitol at Wash- 
ington that inherent love of freedom which acknowledges the 
inborn desire of men and women to concede each to the other 
liberty to think, act, work, and worship in such manner as the 
disciplined heart and enlightened mind may dictate. ; 

At no period have pilgrimages been so universal as the pres- 
ent, and although the eager traveller of the nineteenth century, 
enlightened by scientific revelation, no longer bestows on distant 
objects and phenomena, mysterious because unexplained, the 
same awe which characterized the reverence of past times, he 
nevertheless questions oracles and explores: remotest regions 
with an ardor of research unknown to the ancient mind. He 
is actuated by a universal motive kindred to those which fired 
the adventurous spirits and inflamed the zeal of his precursors, 
Helena, the first Christian empress in the fourth century, and the 
palmers of the middle ages—namely, the attraction of the soul 
toward the invisible world; and he seeks, as they sought, to 
justify the reality of that desire by actual contact with monu- 
ments and shrines which commemorate the birth and illustrate 
the life of arts, beliefs, and civilizations that proclaim immor- 
tality. The pilgrim of old turned his footsteps toward the 
East to search for knowledge of man’s true purpose.among sym- 
bols of the past, while the Christian traveller of to-day presses 
westward to question his destiny. Turn where he will, one fact 
confronts him as peculiar to the most advanced civilization, 
namely, the recognition of woman’s equal though dissimilar part, 
her individual place and responsibility in the social systems of 
man, 

The birth-place of the civilization which inspired the crusa- 
ders, and which has formed the modern pilgrim, lies sheltered 
among the highlands of Judea and the Arabian mountains, its 
surroundings little changed since the day when, from the heights 
toward the sea, the city. of. Sion burst upon. the enraptured 
vision of the venerable’ Empress Helena. To-day, from that 
same -historic eminence, the mists of dawn reveal a mass of 
square outlines, suggestive of Saladin’s ramparts, from which 
clusters of slender points glisten in the morning’s first rays, 
sharp and cruel as burnished lances, and disappear under the 
noon-day sun, leaving a sombre colony of square towers, flat 
roofs, and battlemented walls, cutting hard lines against the clear 
blue of the palpitating Syrian sky. 
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But, notwithstanding the minareted mosques, the medizval 
masonry and square. tower of David, the traveller beholds in a 
first view of Jerusalem neither the sacred city of Judea, the 


HELENA’S VISION. 


feudal capital of 
the Latin king- 
dom, nor a pro- 
vincial Turkish 
stronghold of to- 
day, but pre-emi- 
nently the holy 
city of the Chris- 


-tian era; for, tow- 


ering above the 
battlements, over- 
shadowing the 
minarets, and 
dominating _ the 
Judean hills, there 
rises the dome of 
the Church of the 


Holy Sepulchre. 


Apart from all 
other associations, 
this wonderful edi- 
fice, as the con- 
ception and work 
of the Empress 
Helena, is the old- 
est monument in 
existence to the 
devoted zeal of a 
Christian woman. 
This first famous 
woman traveller, 
Augustan Em- 
press, mother of 
Constantine, pos- 
sessed characteris- 


tics not unknown among distinguished women of modern times, 
for history records her as “ vigorous, sensible, devout, and irasci- 
ble.” The prestige and splendor of imperial sovereignty, added 
to these forcible traits of character, were all required to insure 
her success—a success which opened the ways of travel to Chris- 
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tian women in the East, and gave the impulse to pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, resulting in the Crusades and their far- 
reaching consequences. 

The sainted Helena laid the foundations of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre about three hundred years after the event 
it commemorates. She built another church over the sacred 
grotto of Bethlehem, and a third on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, imparting to Jerusalem and its surroundings that pre- 
eminently Christian architectural character found there hundreds 
of years later by the crusaders, and which served to rouse their 
flagging enthusiasm and arm their lances in the holy wars. 

The title of their leader, Godfrey de Bouillon, has come down 
to us as “ Defender and Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre,” though 
the acclamation of his followers crowned him “ First King of Jeru- 
salem,” in the wild clamor of victory which at last rewarded their 
weary marches and fierce combats to reclaim the sacred shrines. 

Godfrey, in the early stock of his race, was a prince of the 
house of Auvergne. Eight centuries later this ancient name 
has been carried back to Jerusalem, identified with the spirit of 
our time, by a princess of the house of Auvergne, who jour- 
neyed to the Holy Land, rescued the sacred slope from the 
Moslem. ownership of over a thousand years, and added a con- 
secrated monument to the list of Latin shrines. 

The Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne, though famous in the 
world of fashion, nevertheless sought. the city of Christ in the 
enthusiastic spirit of devotion which would seem to have be- 
longed peculiarly to pilgrims of the time of the Crusades. She 
also renewed in our realistic age the work of preserving and 
commemorating sacred Christian localities and events, begun so 
long ago by the Empress Saint. 

A fair description of this lady will perhaps seem exaggerated, 
so great was her beauty and so many her talents. An Italian 
by birth, her family was of Piedmontese descent, though for 
many years identified with Tuscany. Her childhood was passed 
in Florence, in one of those palaces which are monuments of 
the genius of cimgue-cento art. Here the lovely little Aurelia 
Maria Héloise Joséphine de Bourg, Contessina Bossi, a light- 
hearted, golden-haired child, was educated under the guidance 
of very “grave and reverend seigneurs”; the broad, cool galler- 
ies of her stately home serving as school-rooms, where lessons 
were learned from vellum-bound tomes collected by generations 
of earnest scholars, and which seemed as much a part of the 


interior as.the mosaic floors and deep-embrasured windows of 
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the old library itself. She was married in her fourteenth year 
from the City of Flowers, and, after the early death of her hus- 
band, espoused in second nuptials the Prince de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, Duke de Bouillon, etc., etc. The young princess was 
highly gifted as musician, composer, and artist, a poet of no 
common order, and a brilliant talker in many languages; but 


PRINCESS DE LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE. 


her gift of gifts was the gentle heart and charming presence which 
made her ever welcome to young or old, humble or grand, the sim- 
ple or the learned. After her marriage to the many-titled prince 
her palaces at Paris or Versailles became the centre of all those 
refinements of art and graces of mind that go to make the sa/on of 
a princess and woman of the world whose accomplishments, charm, 
and distinction give a royal claim to homage and admiration. 
The time came, however, when untoward sorrow oversha- 
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dowed her bright days, and the Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne 
was then inspired, as the Empress Helena of old was guided in 
dark hours, to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Unlike that of the followers of Godfrey and the early 
palmers who wandered from Gaul on foot across the Alps, 
finding rest only at infre- 
quent hospices, and pro- 
ceeding slowly to some 
distant port of Italy to 
wait the rare chance of an 
embarkation to the East, 
her journey was by grande 
vitesse from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, and by Message- 
ries-Impériales swiftly on 
to Joppa. The ride over 
the mountains of Judea 
to the holy city, broken . 
by a night’s rest at the 
tower of Ramleh, and 
pauses at Lydda and 
Emmaus were the only 
portions of her way fol- 
lowed as in the middle 
ages and by the Empress 
Helena. 

Reaching ¢ Jerusalem © 
in the October of 1856, 
the modern princess, still 
following in the footsteps 
of the ancient saint, has- 
tened to the sacred spots 
identified by tradition 
with the Saviour’s life 
on earth. 

The city of Sion pre- 
sented to her view a de- 
pressing picture of inertia, 
and a disregard for the 
comfort and refinement of modern life conspicuous even in a 
Turkish town. But searching for some evidence of Christian 
influence, with mind and soul uplifted by suggestive thoughts 
and the faith to believe that some trace must still exist there, 
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she recognized in the superior spirit and dignity of its women 
the element that makes modern Jerusalem, with Bethlehem, towns 
apart and peculiar among Mohammedan communities. Before 
many weeks had passed the gloomy ways of the mournful city 
were well known to the princess, who identified herself with the 
lives of those around her, transforming her own season of sor- 
row into one of joy and plenty among the suffering poor. Her 
home was with a religious community of French ladies, and 
for convenience she assumed a garb like those worn by reli- 
gious orders, adopting the head-covering commonly worn by 
Christian women in the Orient, consisting of a white tulle veil, 
fastened by bands around the head, which framed the fair con- 
tour of her noble face in spotless classic folds. 

With so attractive a personality and heart dedicated to so 
loving a purpose, it is not to be wondered at that grief-stricken 
women and desolate children seeking help and protection found 
their way in flocks to her convent gate, where they daily 
awaited her coming and going. 

‘Shortly after her arrival the Pasha of Jerusalem provided a 
milk-white mule for her conveyance through its steep and nar- 
row streets, and as the trusty creature bearing his gentle 
burden carefully found a path among the flinty boulders, 
crowds followed heaping blessings on the head of their bene- 
factress, addressing her by a thousand names which their grate- 
ful hearts and Oriental tongues easily coined: among them she 
was known as “ Mother of smiles,” “ Daughter of hope,” “Sis- 
ter of charity,” and to the ardent Armenians “ Ambassadress 
of the angels,” for there was no distinction of nation or belief 
in her treatment of the desolate beings around her, and in 
return the love of all, “strangers of Rome, Jews, Proselytes, 
Cretes, and Arabians,” was poured upon her. 

The Arab dragoman of the French consulate, Hanna Carld, 
having been one of the earliest recipients of her kindness, 
became her most faithful servant, and, as the highest proof of 
his gratitude, asked her to be godmother to his new-born son. 
This request, graciously granted, proved the first link in a long 
chain of wholly unforeseen consequences. 

Shortly after the event of the christening, Hanna Carld was 
among the retinue of the Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne on 
one of her many rounds of charity and exploration in and 
about the holy city. On this particular day the princess, rid- 
ing her faithful white mule, was accompanied not only by her 
own attendants, but by the French consul-general and his 
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dragoman. Their purpose was to visit Bethany by way of the 
upper road, and to return by the road across the summit of 
the Mount of Olives to the lower one leading to Jerusalem— 
the three pathways which have alone traversed the Mount of 
Olives throughout the ages of its recorded history. Their way 
led through St. Stephen’s gate, across the pebbly bed of the 
brook Cedron, under the shadow of Gethsemani’s garden, and 
so on to Bethany. This hill-side retreat is no longer a “ garden 
of figs’ embowered in olive, palm, and sycamore trees, nor is 





INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE PATER NOSTER. 


it the restful abode of any sort of hospitality or friendship. 
The princess found there only a cluster of deserted Arab huts, 
the refuge of poor waifs while waiting to beg from pilgrims on 
their way to and from the Jordan, or crossing the desert to 
Jericho and the Dead Sea, 

The road winding directly over the brow of the Mount of 
Olives from Bethany passes the site of the ancient Church of 
the Ascension, built. by St. Helena and described by Eusebius 
as the most beautiful of all those erected by the venerable 
empress. The original structure has long since disappeared and 
been replaced many times. Here the princess dismounted and 
surveyed the present small octagonal mosque, near to a dilapi- 
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dated Armenian chapel; the custodian of both, a dervish, lived 
in the mosque communicating with the dilapidated so-called 
Chapel of the Ascension, which, as he claimed, commemorated 
a message sent to his order by Mohammed. 

Turning from the dervish and his conflicting traditions with 
a heavy heart, the princess, at the head of her little cavalcade, 
followed a stony path eastward from the summit toward the 
valley of Josaphat, and approached the place on Olivet where 
tradition declares the Saviour stood while teaching his disciples 
“how to pray.” So solitary.and uninhabited has the Mount of 
Olives remained that this site and that .of Bethany are the 
least questioned of all the sacred places in the Holy Land. 

On this hallowed ground the princess found only a miser- 
able ruin, in charge of another half-witted dervish, who collected 
backsheesh from passing strangers. It appeared, upon inquiry, 
that Arabian families who lived in Jerusalem and adjacent 
villages had, for many centuries, owned the whole of the area 
of the Mount of Olives, and that no price or consideration 
would induce them to part with the land to Christians. 

Depressed by what she had witnessed in her morning’s 
pilgrimage, the princess felt her soul stirred to its inmost 
depths as she stood on this now solitary and neglected hill- 
side, facing Bethlehem and Jerusalem, once the scene of the 
most divine instruction which has ever been uttered. From 
that moment an apparently hopeless desire to possess the place 
in the name of Christianity inspired her heart, and sleeping or 
waking haunted her thoughts, until, in a most unexpected 
fashion, her desire was fulfilled. 

Hanna Carlo, the silent, vigilant dragoman, was no uninter- 
ested observer of the lady’s emotion, nor had he failed to 
notice her concern regarding the proprietorship of the rugged 
soil of this, to him, familiar slope. Many of his friends and 
even relatives were among the owners of the sun-baked, arid 
farm-lands. The munificent princess was already godmother to 
his child. This boy, his idol and son of his later years, was not 
his heir, being the child of a third Mohammedan wife, and the 
Arab father sought to secure a fortune for his favorite, for 
under the Arabian custom boys expect a gift of land from the 
godmother. It was clear to Hanna’s mind that the distin- 
guished sponsor of his son, by some strange fancy or caprice 
which he could not fathom, coveted the land before them, and 
he determined to gain possession of it, arguing to himself: “I 
will resell it to her highness, recover the money that I pay 
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out, and she will surely give the land to my Hassan.” With 
this scheme in view, the wily Mussulman set to work with such 
oriental persistence and cunning that he had secured, after ten 
years, bit by bit, the larger and most desirable portion of the 
south-eastern slope of the holy mountain. The Arabs from 
whom he purchased had no suspicion of his purpose to resell 
to a Christian, and the princess herself was long ignorant of his 
design. 

The title secured, Hanna Carld proceeded to offer his pur- 
chase to the Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne, at a price greatly 
in advance of that which he had paid for it. The princess lost 
no time in accepting the proposition, and, as she realized with 
inexpressible joy that the unique estate had actually come 
under her control, her purpose concerning it grew in propor- 
tion. She determined to create a trusteeship by buying the 
land in the name of the government of France. Unlooked-for 
difficulties arose in the. way of this apparently simple proceed- 
ing, owing to a provision. of the French law which debarred a 
married woman from disposing of real estate. A history of the 
delicate negotiations in this matter would make a volume filled 
with tales of diplomatic parleys, incidents of travel and roman- 
tic situations, directed by persistent determination, energy, and 
tact, extraordinary even in a woman with a special genius for 
charities, and entirely worthy this modern prototype of Saint 
Helena. 

The whole .transaction involved interviews with the Pasha 
of Jerusalem, the Governor of Palestine, and the Sultan of Tur- 
key, not to speak of frequent consultations with the Emperor 
of the French and the Pope at Rome. Repeated sea-voyages 
and land-journeys became necessary, and the charming French 
princess may be. said to have walked in the footsteps of the 
early disciples from Jerusalem to Constantinople, from Con- 
stantinople to Rome, from Rome to France, and back to Jeru- 
salem, again and again, before her object was attained. 

The purchase was at last concluded, and the Moslem drago- 
man, to his surprise and chagrin, was compelled to convey the 
land of his paternal schemes to the protection of a powerful 
Christian government, instead of to the fairy godmother of his 
favorite son. 

The Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne in conveying the land 
stipulated that she might carry out her own particular object 
regarding it, and while carrying out the desire of her heart, 
Jerusalem became her home. For many years she inhabited a 
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dainty chdélet of wood which was constructed for her in France, 
shipped to Joppa, and borne thence by mule-back across the 
rocky hills of Judea to be set up on the slope of Olivet for 
her abode. Travellers were welcomed to this little chélet with 
the refined and frugal hospitality of a home so rarely seén in 
the East, that of an independent Christian woman, and they 
found that her sojourn in the desert had dimmed none of the 
wit which had distinguished her in the great capital. During 
this exile, the beggars of Bethany and the dervishes of the 
mount were her only neighbors and, with the throng that made 
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‘* A CENOTAPH OF CARRARA MARBLE COMMEMORATES HER LIFE AND WORKS.” 


their way to her across the vale of Cedron, her constant 
pensioners. 

Here she achieved the crowning work of her life, and erected 
on the spot where the Lord’s Prayer was first uttered, as nearly 
as it may be known, on the authority of uncontradicted tradi- 
tion, a chapel sacred to that divine teaching. 

The chapel thus constructed on the Mount of Olives is in 
the form of the Campo Santo at Pisa, a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, and is built of the pure white limestone of Syria. The 
long and beautiful cloisters are divided into thirty-two compart- 
ments. On the inner wall of each hangs a porcelain tablet of 
gray color, at least four feet high, bearing the Lord’s Prayer 
enamelled in letters of blue, and in a different language for 
each of the thirty-two panels. 
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The pillared marble columns of the cloisters enclose a 
grassy plot im the centre of the parallelogram, which is the 
divinely consecrated place. It is open to the sky, and no foot 
ever treads on the holy ground, though reverent hands water 
and tend the grasses and cherish every spear of wild bloom 
that lifts itself heavenward from the soil. 

The most indifferent visitor cannot fail to perceive the at- 
mosphere of strength and repose which abides in the cool clois- 
ters of this beautiful shrine, accentuating the silence and solem- 
nity of the holy mount. 

To complete and perpetuate her work, the princess ‘built and 
endowed a school for Christian children near to the chapel; 
enlarged and improved her own chélet, transforming it into a 
convent for Carmelite sisters, who are appointed to do a special 
work of charity in Jerusalem. 

A cenotaph of Carrara marble, in a small chapel opening 
from a quadrangle of the shrine, commemorates the life and 
works of the Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne. Another ad- 
joining it, erected by her filial love, is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of her father. 

The chapel is never deserted ; there is always a solitary Car- 
melite sister kneeling under the shadow of the wings of the an- 
gels orantes, by the altar, who recites the Pater noster by day 
and by night, encircling the months and years in an endless 
chain of petitions for those souls in the world who ignore or 
reject its power. 

It may well be questioned if the universality of the religion 
of Christ is not more truly exemplified by the achievement of 
this one woman of the nineteenth century than by all the battles 
of the Crusades. While pursuing a gentle life, “going about 
doing good” in Jerusalem, the Princess de la Tour d’Auvergne 
secured this precious oratory to the world, where pilgrims of 
every creed, journeying from every clime, rest as in the “ shadow 
of a rock that standeth out in a desert land”; for here each 
one may read in a familiar tongue the petition which all testify 
expresses the deepest yearnings of the human soul, as it has 
done throughout the ages since its first utterance on the slope 
of Olivet by the Saviour of mankind. 
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BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


HE dark silken drapery, falling in heavy folds 
from the arch to the floor, made an effective 
background for the slender young figure in 
snowy white thrown into bold relief against it. 

Hartley Bennett and his hostess looked upon 
this effect with keen pleasure, though of different kind. To 
Bennett, artistic to his finger-tips, the way the glossy brown 
hair grew about the girl’s broad brow, the classical purity of 
the delicately cut features, thrown into cameo against the dull 
red, the proud perfection of the way the shapely head was set 
upon the neck, gave exquisite delight before he thought of the 
owner of these perfections as a living girl. 

To Mrs. Harrison, by his side, it was very pleasant that 
Honor Middledith should be looking so beautiful in her par- 
lor, the result of er wisdom in selecting, and she surveyed 
her with the same satisfaction she would have felt in looking 
upon a stately palm or graceful statue which she had pur- 
chased. 

That it was not a well-placed statue upon which he gazed 
Bennett soon became aware in the awakening of another, 
totally different admiration, in which, if the artist lost, the man 
gained. The girl was alive in every pulse of her perfect phy- 
sique, listening with eager attention to a grave, elderly man, 
and the sensitive variations of the mobile face as she followed 
his words gave it an attractiveness superior even to its beauty. 

“And she is not in the least disappointing when you know 
her,” said Mrs. Harrison, laying her hand lightly on Bennett’s 
sleeve. In her character of sympathetic woman of the world, 
diviner of souls, and leader of society, which ré/e Mrs. Harri- 
son constantly maintained, she often strove to produce the 
effect of understanding by intuition, and an intimacy not always 
readily honored by those on whom the draft was made. 

Bennett started, annoyed, but reflected in time that it was 
not only his hostess, but “only Mrs. Harrison.” 

“Who is she, and where did you find such a perfect piece 
of womanhood?” he asked. 
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“Ah, Mr. Bennett, thank you! You always phrase in epi- 
grammatic terseness all one could say,” cried Mrs. Harrison, in 
soft ecstasy. “‘ Perfect piece of womanhood’ is precisely what 
Honor Middledith is. I did not find her; she and her father 
found me, in a dreadful hotel in the mountains, last summer, 
and being found you may be sure I was not so stupid as to 
lose her afterward. ‘Perfect piece of womanhood!’ Oh, thank 
you, dear Mr. Bennett!” 

“Will you crown your many kindnesses to me by taking 
me to Miss Middledith, Mrs. Harrison?” asked Bennett; “ and 
as a reward for so successfully summing up her graces?” 

For answer Mrs. Harrison rose, shaking her full skirt into 
place, and putting her hand through Bennett’s arm for an 
effective progress across her parlor. Mrs. Harrison would 
never acknowledge to herself that she was flattered when 
Hartley Bennett accepted her invitations, for it was part of 
her systenr to be always the grand lady, ignoring, even in her 
thought, her grandfather; but there was always in her inter- 
course with Bennett a remembrance of his grandmother coming 
to the tiny shop in which she tried to forget she had played 
in her childhood, and she patronized Bennett, to his great 
amusement, lest he remember too. 

Mrs. Harrison’s grandfather, actual or potential, was very 
far from Hartley Bennett’s mind, however, as he found himself 
meeting the clear gaze of a pair of gray eyes, under sharply 
marked dark brows. Mrs. Harrison immediately engaged in 
conversation the old gentleman with whom Miss Middledith had 
been talking, and very soon led him away. Bennett fancied the 
gray eyes followed him regretfully; they certainly turned from 
him in unflattering indifference. 

“T feel that I ought to apologize, Miss Middledith,” he 
said. “Is old age only desirable ?” 

“Qh! I don’t know,” she said. 

“Nothing very promising in this school-girl answer,” thought 
Bennett, irritated to add another to the disappointments’ of 
pretty faces. But the girl suddenly shook off her abstraction 
and turned toward him. 

“ Desirable? Old age?” she said quickly. ‘“ Of course old 
age is always sad, but everything in life is a compromise ; one 
gives up something to gain anything, and old age has paid a 
heavy price for a good deal. The trouble is when one has 
made such sacrificial investments one soon gives up life itself, 
and it is such a pity.” 
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She frowned earnestly, and he felt an unreasonable desire 
to stroke her white forehead smooth; but he spoke instead, 
insisting on a lower key, and the personal note. 

“ Are you not willing to talk to young men sometimes? It 
is not their fault that they have not had time for acquiring 
much,” he said. 

“But Professor Hibbard is interesting,” she replied, and 
caught herself up with a delightful gleam of humor in her 
eyes, which shut them half, “like Mimsey Seraskier,” thought 
Bennett, who knew his Du Maurier. 

“T mean,” she added with heightened color, “ Professor 
Hibbard is a biologist, and he tells me what I care to hear of 
science, evolution, and things that make me forget how small 
I am.” 

“Young men sometimes care for science,” remonstrated 
Bennett. “Are you a modern girl, and profoundly interested 
in philanthropy?” 

‘Shall I confess?” she asked. “I don’t like philanthropy. 
It strikes me as a poor substitute for Christian charity. I feel 
that I am impertinent when I investigate cases. What right 
have I to pry into any one’s private affairs because they need 
help, and I can give it?” 

“ None whatever,” said Bennett decidedly. 

“Yes, but modern scientific charity comes forward and tells 
me that I am pauperizing the poor if I do not,” she said eagerly. 
“It makes me feel very guilty; it sounds wicked, like etheriz- 
ing, for instance. But after I get by myself, and think it over, 
I see the new way makes them sneaks and liars, and that is 
nearly as bad as pauperizing them, isn’t it? Besides, how can 
I pauperize? Some people are born paupers, and they are not 
all poor. I wonder if the old way of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, going out with a whole apronful of bread, was not just as 
well?” 

“Just as well, or just as bad,” said Bennett,.interested at 
last in what she was saying. “We have no right to do either; 
the whole social system is wrong. There should not be in- 
equalities of fortune, and still less of opportunity.” 

She flashed an eager look upon him. “You area Socialist!” 
she cried. 

“Yes, of one school,” he answered, smiling. 

“T agree with Kidd,” she said. “I think there is no logi- 
cal escape from the right of socialism, and no practical possi- 
bility of its continuance as a social condition.” 
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“TI do not agree with Kidd in anything,” Bennett said 
quickly. “I deny his premises, necessarily his conclusions. I 
do not believe religion is the cause of man’s social evolution. 
I do believe that Christianity, with its hatreds and bigotry 
and dogmas, has retarded, not forwarded, man’s progress. He 
would be better without it, and I believe the growing percep- 
tion of interdependence of men upon each other, and the 
inherent beauty of altruistic principles would be sufficient 
motive to carry on the race to high endeavor and achieve- 
ment.” 

“But surely you admit that the Christian teaching of the 
universal brotherhood of man, so opposed to the world to 
which it was announced, has had everything to do with the 
implanting of these principles, and that all are more or less 
consciously influenced by such teachings, the inheritance and 
environment of the ages?” she said eagerly. “And is it not 
very important to know truth, simply as an end, a possession 
unspeakably valuable ?”’ 

He shook his head, smiling a little sadly. “Christian teach- 
ing is all very well—to reply to the first part of your plea 
—how about Christian practice?” he said. “And as to truth— 
what is truth? Unknowable, found in sure possession of differ- 
ent races and ages, all contradicting each other.” 

“T do not admit that as a whole Christian practice has 
fallen so far below Christian precept,” the girl cried. ‘“ Nor do 
I admit your last statement as it stands. You are an agnostic, 
then?” 

“As well call me that as anything,” he said. “I certainly 
only affirm that I cannot affirm.” 

“Miss Middledith, I am sent to beg you to sing to us,” a 
voice said behind Bennett, and she bowed her excuse, follow- 
ing the young man whe summoned her to the piano. 

Soon her voice, a deep contralto, filled the room, and as it 
ceased Bennett felt a touch upon his elbow, and Mrs. Harri- 
son’s voice said: “Well?” Bennett started in annoyance; 
Honor’s singing had been like herself, emotional, full of warmth 
and life; the whole past hour had left him stirred, excited, 
happy and unhappy; he had never met such an electric per- 
sonality. And now Mrs. Harrison! But her “well” had to 
be answered. 

“She is charming,” he said, uttering the truth, yet taking 
refuge in conventionality. : 

“Tsn’t she?” cried Mrs. Harrison. “That she is beautiful 
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you can see, and clever you have probably discovered; but she 
is accomplished besides, with a splendid nature, not one bit 
spoiled. I never saw any one with such a healthy power of 
enjoying all kinds of things. There is only one out to Honor; 
she is a Roman Catholic.”’ 

“ A Roman Catholic!” echoed Bennett, in profound amaze- 
ment and disgust. 

“Yes, but not like the Roman Catholics we know; she is 
an anomaly. Her father and mother were converts, her mother 
died when she was born, and her father simply idolizes her. 
Perhaps you have noticed a kind of magnetism about her that 
would give her pretty much what she wanted, and may imagine 
how she coaxes her father. She chose not to go to a convent, 
but went instead to a college, with the result that she is not 
at all like Catholic girls. I do not think she is at all devout; 
she is like a fine, honest boy. She never has thought of mar- 
rying, and she cares only for her books and friends. She goes 
to church regularly, for she is very loyal, but her religion is 
only a logical affair to her; she says there is nothing else pos- 
sible, granting a Creator and revelation. Now, I doubt logical 
religion, especially in a woman. I imagine she could be easily 
diverted by one who had influence over her. Good Catholics 
go to confession frequently, but I happen to know that Honor 
does not. It seems queer to think of that noble girl kneeling 
in a confessional, doesn’t it?”’ added Mrs. Harrison. 

“Queer? It is monstrous!” exclaimed Bennett fervently. 
Mrs. Harrison gave him a quick glance; his face was flushed. 

“Oh! well; very likely she'll get over it,” she said easily. 
Then she laughed. “You are rather an anomaly yourself, 
Hartley Bennett. You profess agnosticism, and wide, indiffer- 
ent toleration, yet you hate Catholics beautifully. I suppose it 
is your Puritan blood.” 

Nine out of ten of Mrs. Harrison’s remarks were folly, but 
the tenth time she “struck twelve o’clock,” as Bennett said to 
himself, in a way that surprised one. Not that he called this 
“striking twelve o’clock’”’; on the contrary he thought her 
unusually foolish, but he felt impelled to defend himself in a 
manner not usual when talking to her. 

“Not at all,” he said hastily. “You don’t understand. I 
think all Christianity has done harm, but Rome most of all 
forms, as the most dogmatic and vigorous. I object to Rome 
on principle, and. consider it the duty of every American to 
resist her advance.” 
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“Oh! I dare say,” smiled Mrs. Harrison. “Pray don’t de- 
fend yourself. We are all of us furnished with good reasons 
for intolerance, and, after all, why should you be consistent; 
who is? And Honor is young; under good influence she'll 
change her views, especially as they are only founded on rea- 
son, not sentiment. You see her indifference is proved by her 
being here to-night, Christmas eve; if she were a good Catholic 
she would be preparing for her Christmas Communion.” 

But all the way home, remembering her glowing beauty, 
and the look in her beautiful eyes as she said good-night, 
Bennett repeated to himself: “A Roman Catholic—she a 
Roman Catholic!” 

Differences in taste and opinions dynamic in their power 
to blast peace and affection seem trivial when the circumstances 
that are to test their strength are yet unmet, and the friction 
of daily contact is seen only through the golden perspective of 
youthful hopes. 

In the love for Honor Middledith which took possession of 
Hartley Bennett with all the force of the passions of slow 
natures, he did not forget the melancholy fact of her adherence 
to that form of Christianity which he most detested, but he 
rejoiced in her emancipation from the countless Catholic practices 
which so enthral men’s, and especially women’s, minds, and 
hoped much from the influence of a person whom she should 
love. In the meantime he longed intensely to be that person, 
and was too enchanted with what the girl was to realize that 
he could ever care deeply what she believed. 

They were so alike in other tastes, and so supplementarily 
unlike in temperament, that every one felt their marriage one 
to be desired in spite of their difference in religious views. 

Bennett’s state of mind, dating from the memorable Christ- 
mas eve at Mrs. Harrison’s, had been patent to all observers. 
Honor was not a girl who lightly betrayed her inmost thought, 
but Hartley Bennett himself was almost satisfied with the light 
that his coming brought to the beautiful face, and he took care 
to call often, permeating her life with his presence and love, 
He argued, with considerable knowledge of the Diana-type 
with which he had to deal, that in a girl of Honor’s extreme 
nature, formed for love and hatred, her toleration of his con- 
stant devotion argued well for his hope that she was beginning 
to love him, too, in the depths of her strong young heart. 

It was March, a day full of the suggestion and hope of 
spring. The delicious odor of the earth brought subtle pro- 
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mise of grass and flowing sap; the pussy-willows waved their 
little silver, green, and yellow catkins; the big willows along 
the streams made the perspective joyous with a pale, shimmer- 
ing green, the very color of early spring; under their branches 
the frogs piped musically, and the song sparrow warbled from 
the topmost point of small spruces, while the liquid note of the 
bluebird, as he drifted by, and the gay whistle of the newly- 
arrived robins rose from the sunny places. All the promise of 
life, all the glad intoxication of its reawakening were in the air. 
Honor Middledith’s face shone with a new beauty as she listened 
and drank in the warmth, corresponding so deliciously to the 
new joy that had entered her life. 

“If you do not admire her I think I must give up predict- 
ing,” she was saying, conscious that she was talking for the 
sake of saying something. “Pray, if you do not admire that 
lovely girl, what sort of a girl do you admire?” Instantly she 
regretted her words. For a long time she had been fighting 
off the utterance of what she longed to hear, and as Hartley 
Bennett glanced up suddenly, she saw the hour had come. 

“ What kind of a girl do I admire? Let me tell you,” he 
said quickly. Then, his feeling overmastering him as he looked 
at her, he spoke: “She is like you, only— Honor, I love you! 
I love you! Don’t you think you could?” 

She was not a girl to dally, trying her lover. One little 
space of maidenly fear and joy and reluctance she allowed her- 
self, and then she raised her honest eyes to his and let him 
read the love that sprang into them. 

It was the old story and the old rapture, old as the renewal 
of spring, and the bluebirds were singing it then in the sunny 
hollows. 

When they turned to walk homeward Honor looked back 
lingeringly. 

“You know the superstition that what one is doing when 
first hearing the frogs shall be done all summer?” she asked. 

He laughed triumphantly. “Telling you I love you?” he 
exclaimed. “Oh! the frogs are poor prophets. Not all summer 
but all my life I shall do that. Let me see; I am twenty-eight. 
If I live to be seventy, for forty-two years—five hundred and 
four blessed months—” 

“Oh, stop! please stop!” she interrupted, woman-like find- 
ing pain where he found joy. “I cannot bear to think of its 
ending.” 

“Hartley,” she began, breaking the silence in which they 
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walked for a little while after her outburst, “have you thought 
of one thing—religion ?” 

He frowned. “Yes, Honor, I have thought of it; and I am 
sorry that you feel as you do. You may not always.” 

“Oh, yes! I shall,” she said quickly. ‘Does it matter?” 

“ Not one bit, dear,” he said, “to me.” 

“ Not to me,” she responded, “I think I should be the one 
to care, for I believe, and you do not. But I can never be 
so stupid as to consider a person’s opinions, even—even if I 
did not love that person.” 

He put his hand out toward her, but she made a sign to 
wait. “You see,” she went on, “I am a pretty poor Catholic, 
for I have never felt the need of any religion; I am. so young 
and healthy and interested. But I recognize that to be the 
case, and I feel that the day may come when I shall turn to 
it eagerly. I never could be anything but a Catholic, and I 
mean not to be disloyal. So far I have been sufficient to my- 
self: but if it did not sound irreverential, I would say that I 
felt as though Jesus Christ were there when I wanted him, and 
in the meantime I try not to be bad, and am enjoying my 
life. Do you see?” 

Bennett laughed. “You need not be afraid of saying irrev- 
erential things to me; I believe it is all a myth, and it would 
only be when’ your splendid health failed, indeed, that you could 
lean on such fables.” 

She drew away slightly as she walked. “No, Hartley,” she said,’ 
“you must never say such things to me; they jar. I told you I 
mean never to be disloyal. But we can be happy by respecting 
each other’s opinions, and leaving them alone, can we not?” 

“Certainly, Honor,” he replied. ‘A gentleman will surely be 
polite, even to his wife.” She blushed at the solemn word, but 
came back to his side. ‘We agree so completely on every other 
subject,” she said, “and I am so different from most Catholic 
girls, being college-bred, and—well, not pious, that if ever what 
the church calls ‘a mixed marriage’ could be a success ours 
would be, would it not?” 

“JT regard it as a sublime success insured,” he answered 
laughing. “And as to mixed marriages, the church has been 
pretty wise; but she ought to understand that the day for con- 
trolling men as in past ages is over. People think for them- 
selves now, and as far as this question goes, all marriages, or 
the majority, are pretty well mixed, it strikes me.” 

That night Honor knelt by her father’s chair, and told him 
her secret, begging his consent and blessing. 

VOL, LX11.—24 
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Mr. Middledith was a man much occupied with other things 
than his beautiful daughter, whom none the less he loved very 
dearly, and understood better than she knew. 

“My blessing, Honor?” he said. “You have it always. 
And my consent— Well, my dear, I have allowed you liberty 
too complete to deny it in a matter in which your happiness 
were really bound up. But it can be only a consent of tolera- 
tion, for I know, my daughter, this is not for your happiness.” 

“Qh, father!” she began, but he checked her. 

“T know it all, dear,” he said, “all you could say. Bennett 
is a gentleman, upright, intelligent, clean lived; but you are a 
Catholic, and he will never tolerate that, no matter what he 
may say—and mean, too—now. So far your faith has not 
meant much to you, but it would if your husband hated it. It 
would, or you would give it up.” 

“Father, I shall never do that, nor would Hartley wish me 


” 


she cried. 
“JT am sure of the first part of that, my dear; I am not 


sure of the latter,” said her father quietly. “ Indifference is not 
in Hartley Bennett’s line, and you will feel the bitterness of 
the greatest separation when you are a woman, and he your 


to, 


husband. For so far, my little girl, you are only a child—a 
precocious child, all brain, the heart dormant. Believe me, 
when the woman heart wakes up your intellectual assent to 
Christianity will become a very different thing. I have said you 
will not have toleration for your faith from Bennett, but indif- 
ference would never satisfy the nature which some day will 
arouse in you. Listen, Honor. Your mother died leaving me 
a baby, who, until now when she wants to leave me too, could 
not even partly fill the vacant place. When she was dying, and 
I received with her the Communion which was her viaticum, I 
thanked God in my anguish for a union which death could not 
break. Can I be willing that her daughter should shut herself 
off from such higher joys?” 

There was silence for a long time; Honor had never heard 
her father speak of her dead mother except from necessity, 
and she was touched, impressed, in spite of herself acknowledg- 
ing the truth of what she heard. But in the silence the new 
love, dear and strong, surged up in her breast and drowned 


her father’s words. 
“ But you do consent, father? I love him, you know,” she 


said. at last. 
“T consent if I must, Honor, not otherwise,” he answered ; 


“and only then under the condition that you are not to an- 
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nounce the engagement just yet, and will not marry for a long 
time.” 

“Oh! I like to keep it a secret, if I may,” cried Honor, 
springing up and laughing gladly; “and as to marrying—who 
wants to marry for ever and ever so long, father?” 

He looked at her glowing beauty, and smiled tenderly. 
“You are only a child, as I told you, Honor. I fancy Bennett 
may want to, but he must wait.” 

April and May flew by, sped by the joy of blossom-time 
and love. Hartley Bennett felt the silent antagonism of his 
future father-in-law, and it oppressed him. He chafed under 
the concealment of his engagement, and early in June he made 
an effort to get Mr. Middledith’s consent to its announcement, 

“Look here, Mr. Middledith,” he said, “I don’t like it, and 
it’s not quite square—puts everybody in a false position. I am 
able to marry now and give Honor a suitable home. What is 
the sense in delaying telling people that I’m going to do it? 
Have you anything against me?” 

“There is no sense, looked at that way, in delaying,” replied 
Mr. Middledith quietly. “And I agree with you that it is not 
quite square. I have nothing against you personally; you are 
upright, honorable, straight, as far as I know, yet I delayed 
announcing the engagement, hoping that Honor would see her 
mistake.” 

“Mistake, Mr. Middledith!” exclaimed Bennett, straighten- 
ing himself. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Middledith; “for it is a mistake for two 
people who differ as you do on religion to marry.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Bennett thotly. “I beg your par- 
don; but it is ridiculous for a girl like Honor to be bound by 
such fables—only a sentiment at best.” 

“You could not have presented my objection more strongly,” 
remarked Mr. Middledith dryly. ‘“ You consider it ridiculous 
for her to be so bound, yet bound she is, As to its being a 
sentiment only, I do not agree with you; but if it were, you 
are old enough to know that sentiments are the vital part of 
life. Most people consider love a sentiment, and one to which 
there is less reason for adherence than religion; for though a 
man be honorable, virtuous, lovable, he has not a monopoly of 
those reasons for being loved, while those who profess a religion 
believe it only to teach saving truth.” 

Bennett made a gesture of impatience. “ There is less than 
no use in discussing,” he said. ‘ The point is this: I am en- 
gaged to your daughter, who does not see this matter as you 


> 
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do, and I have been engaged to her for nearly three months. 
You do not intend to forbid the marriage; let us deal honor- 
ably, and tell the world that it is to be. Do you consent?” 

Mr. Middledith sighed, moving the papers on his desk rest- 
lessly. ‘“ You are perfectly right, Bennett. Yes, I consent.” 

The announcement of the engagement was speedily followed 
by the Middlediths’ departure from the city for the summer, 
and every Saturday found Hartley Bennett on the train which 
took him most rapidly, from the Grand Central station, up the 
river to the place where Honor stayed. 

It was the year of the presidential election, in which Bennett 
was greatly interested, and it filled Honor with pride that her 
lover cared so much for his country’s welfare that he could not 
forget it in his love for her. 

It was Saturday evening; Honor sat a few feet away from 
the group of men, of whom Hartley was one, discussing the 
convention just closed at Chicago, and the candidates appointed, 
together with those to be sent by the State to the next legislature. 

Bennett had forgotten her in the ardor of the discussion, 
and she had lost herself in happy waking dreams, when she 
was suddenly aroused by Bennett’s voice, listening to his words 
with a passion of resistance of which she had not thought her- 
self capable. 

“No,” he was saying, “I know nothing against the man; 
on the contrary I believe he is a very good fellow, disinterested 
and all that, but his religion is enough for me. I would 
oppose, with all my strength, any Roman Catholic for any office.” 

“But that is the Spanish Inquisition, Bloody Mary on the 
wrong side, and some years belated,’ remonstrated the man 
whom he addressed. “It’s Pilgrim Fathers and Quakers’ ears ; 
it’s rank bigotry, Bennett.” 

“Oh! I’m not afraid of words,” replied Bennett. ‘“ Every 
man of strong convictions is sure to be called a bigot. I’m 
opposed to trusting the American ballot to men who obey 
Rome.” 

“Now, don’t be deluded into thinking that is American,” 
said the other earnestly. “I’m a Protestant all right, member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and I don’t want Romanism to 
spread ; but the man who strikes a blow at personal liberty, be- 
cause of the person’s religion, strikes a blow at civil and 
national liberty, and is his country’s enemy. There is nothing 
more un-American than persecution, and that is persecution. 
The day America is false to her trust of religious toleration 
and equal rights, that day her doom is spoken. We are made 
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up of too heterogeneous elements, politically and nationally, to 
afford to disintegrate those elements. Washington Gladden 
wrote very well on the subject in The Century a few years 
ago.” 

“Gladden wrote folly, and is blinded by specious reason- 
ing!” burst out Bennett. “Rome is an evil; all priest and 
church domination is; hers most of all because it is strongest. 
She has wrought nothing but harm throughout the ages, and 
will do it here if we let her get hold. I’m going to take part 
in this year’s campaign, and I’m going to work dead against 
admitting Roman Catholics to influence in senate, legislature, 
civic government, and schools.” 

Honor rose softly, and withdrew unseen by Bennett, but 
noticed by the man who had answered him. Her hands felt 
like ice, her head burned, and all her latent loyalty and faith 
was in arms against what? Her lover? Yes, but the enemy 
of her faith. Blindly she found the way to her room, con- 
scious that she must face this pain alone, saying over and 
over as she sped down the long corridor: “A house divided 
against itself, a house divided against itself!” 

After she had gone Bennett’s companion turned to him. 

“This is rather queer from you, Bennett; you are going to 
marry a Roman Catholic, I hear.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Bennett easily. “I’m going to. marry 
a remarkably clear-headed, intelligent girl, whose parents were 
Roman Catholics; I'll answer for her in.time.” But the other, 
who had caught a glimpse of Honor’s retreating face, shook his 
head. 

Just before Bennett went away on Monday Honor spoke to 
him of what she had heard, timidly, fearing its confirmation. 

“ Hartley,” she said, “you did not mean what you said when 
you were talking politics the other night?” 

“What?” he asked, and looking at her troubled face a light 
broke in upon him. “Oh, yes! I meant it.” 

She drew herself up, and bit her lip. “I could never marry 
any one who was pledged to oppose all I held sacred,” she 
said so quietly as to mislead him. 

“Oh! look here; Honor, don’t be tragic,” he said smilingly. 
“We agreed to let each other’s convictions alone, and you 
are too truly Honor, you know, to want me to act contrary to 
mine. We mustn’t talk about things that would make us dis- 
agreeable, and I must do exactly what I think right.” 

She clung to him a moment, and sobbed without tears. 
“O Hartley! I let you think I was indifferent; I thought so 
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myself, but something rose up in me like a lion when I heard 
you, and it frightens me to feel so to you. I love you.” 

He smiled. “And love—charity, you know—covers a multi- 
tude of sins. I kept you up too late last night, and you are 
nervous. It’s a new phase in my strong Honor, but she’s a 
woman after all. It will be all right, my dear. We love each 
other, and will follow our consciences, and some day you'll see 
more clearly.” 

“Remember,” she said solemnly, “do not mistake. I can 
never marry an enemy of the church, srihingtlice could marry 
one who did not believe in her.” 

The weeks that followed were not easy to Honor Middle- 
dith. She treated Hartley with gentleness such as she had 
never shown, like a true woman trying to atone to him for the 
pain ke had caused ser. She grew more devout in small ways, 
and went frequently to the little church in the village, where 
in silence she tried to learn her duty to the human love, which 
had never been so strong, and the Divine, which held her fast, 
claiming her to suffer for it, who had never fully delighted in it. 

The subject that lay so near her heart was not spoken of to 
her - lover, who rejoiced in her, feeling sure her emotional out- 
burst that morning had been due to tired nerves, and that her 
new docility was moulding her to his wishes. 

It was the first week in November, long after their return 
to the city, when Hartley Bennett came one night to Mr. Middle- 
dith’s with a roll of papers in his hand. “I have been quietly 
working in this campaign, Honor,” he began, “and I’ve been 
asked to go up to Mycene, in the northern part of the State, 
to deliver a speech on Wednesday. I had a feeling that per- 
haps I ought to read it to you, because if you saw any allu- 
sion to it in the papers you might think I had been under- 
handed.” 

“No one could ever think you that, Hartley,” she said 
gently, grasping the arms of her chair as she spoke. 

“No, I hope not,” he said smiling. “Thank you, dear 
Honor. You see, one of the candidates for the legislature is a 
Roman Catholic, and I’m asked to oppose him, and I’m go- 
ing to.” 

“On that ground only?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied; “he’s a fine fellow, I believe, but his 
religion disqualifies him politically to my mind. You are so 
broad you will not feel hurt at all this.” 

“Read your speech, Hartley,” she said. He glanced at her, 
thinking her voice strained, but her face was quiet, only her 
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gray eyes were black—“which often happens at night,” he 
thought, and began reading. 

“Ts that all, Hartley?” she said when he had finished. 

“Yes; not a bad speech, do you think?” he asked, smiling 
confidently ; and stopped aghast as he saw her face. 

“Bad!” she said in a voice low and intense. ‘Is that the 
work you have been doing gudetly this fall?” 

“Yes, whenever I could,” he answered. “Oh, come, 
Honor!” 

“T must deserve some punishment as an unworthy Catholic 
if you can come here and read me this, expecting me to toler- 
ate such words,” she began, trembling, but her voice growing 
clear and strong as she continued. “I have not been devout, 
but I have been true, after all, to these interests you vilify. 
Bad, a bad speech! It is utterly bad, false, cruel!” 

“Honor, stop!” he exclaimed, taking a step forward. 

“No!” she cried, rising to her full height to face him. 
“There is no excuse for such ignorance as that betrays, if 
ignorance it be. I repeat, it is false. I told you I would 
never marry an enemy of the church, and I never will. Do 
you know who the man is whom in that speech you have pro- 
nounced unworthy to represent his land? My father, my honored, 
noble father; and my son, if he ever lives.” 

She was a woman now; no young girl confronted him, but a 
woman, like all true women, the mother of the race. 

“Your son, Honor, will be my son, and will not, I feel 
sure, be a Roman Catholic,” said Bennett. 

“Your son will never be mine ; I shall never be your wife,” 
she replied quite steadily. 

“ Honor!” he broke forth, with a sharp cry. “ My darling!” 

She trembled then. ‘ Don’t make it harder,” she said. 
“Nothing can alter me. Last summer, and ever since, I have 
feared this hour; but if it came I hoped that I should be 
stronger than my love, and I am. I should not want you to 
be a hypocrite for me, but you might have refrained from at- 
tacking all I hold sacred. It—it is bad taste, at least,” she 
ended weakly, with gathering tears. 

“My dear little girl!” he cried, springing forward to take 
advantage of her wavering. But she instantly repulsed him 
with a gesture sure and strong. 

“No, Hartley ; I love you, and so it is not easy, but there is 
no doubt,” she said. “Please go, and now—I cannot bear this 
long.” 

“You said once if ever a mixed marriage could be a success 
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it would be ours,” he murmured, scarcely knowing what he 
said; he had never realized how lovely she was till then, he 
thought. 

“Which shows them to be all failures, for this would surely 
be, or else shows me mistaken; it does not matter,” she said. 

“Honor, I'll not deliver this speech—” he began, but she 
interrupted him. 

“Pray do not, for it is a tissue of lies; but the reason for 
our separation is not there, but in the mind which believes it 
true, and mine. Your not delivering it is right and just, but 
could not affect us.” 

“You never loved me,” he said angrily. 

“TI thought you would say that,” she said wearily. She 
had grown pale, and black circles were deepening under her 
eyes. “Don’t you think it were kind to go, and shorten this 
misery ?” 

“If you insist,” he said sullenly. ‘Good by.” Then, as he 
touched her hand, it burst upon him what had come about. 

“ Honor, it is some comedy; it can’t be true—why, Honor 
he gasped. 

But she checked him. “God bless you, Hartley, and give 
you all good!” she whispered. He bent his head, and in a 
moment the portiére had fallen over the little twelvemonth 
chapter of hope and love. 


| ad 


It was Christmas eve again, and Honor knelt alone in the 
twilight ; the sound of quiet feet passing over the stone pave- 
ment, to and fro among the confessionals, alone fell on her 
ears; the odor of spruce and hemlock brought the reality of 
the festival home to her, and an occasional figure in soft black 
habit crossed her vision, slipping in and out of the crib to com- 
plete the final arrangements. 

Those women were safe from the pain which held her, pre- 
cluding Christmas joys. The light of the sanctuary lamp be- 
came myriad in the dew of tears gathering on her lashes. It 
was just a year ago that night since love had found her at 
Mrs. Harrison’s, and now she was alone again, but never again 
with the proud, free solitude of a youth sufficient to itself. 

But in her pain a joy arose that would some day conquer 
it. She had found her inheritance more precious for the 
sacrifice she had made for it than if she had always known it, 
and she had not betrayed her God, not for silver, nor even for 
the one earthly thing worth having—love. 
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AFTER THE MANNER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


FANY well-meaning persons are now busy with 
brain and pen devising means and propounding 
theses for the solution of the all-encompassing 
social problem. Methodical investigation of social 
conditions has begun in many quarters, and we 

must applaud the intention, though we may not be over-sanguine 
of an early crop of practical beneficial results. Sociology: is 
soon likely to be ranked amongst the exact sciencesa prob- 
lem determinable by fixed laws and demonstrable in terms. But 
the demonstration of a thesis is a different thing from the per- 
formance of a duty made obvious by the truth of a demonstra- 
tion. We might despair of any ultimate good from the multi- 
tudinous discussions and experiments in social science now fill- 
ing the air and choking the printing-press, were it not that we 
have amongst us minds too generous to be scientific, too un- 
subtle to be argumentative, too humane to be philosophic. It 
is the fashion of Catholic charity to act while learning theo- 
rizes, when the needs of suffering humanity demand relief and 
remedy. 

The spirit of Catholic charity has always been manifested in 
the United States, ever since Catholicity became a factor in 
their building up. But it had been content to work in old- 
fashioned grooves. Wealthy Catholics gave generously out of 
their resources for charitable objects; none were more open- 
handed. Women of position worked at home for the poor, 
besides giving money freely for their relief. They were inces- 
sant in promoting fairs and fashionable enterprises with the 
same object. Yet many often felt that this was not doing 
enough to exemplify the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
this consciousness of insufficiency at length found concrete ex- 
pression in the earnestness with which the advent of the French 
sisterhood called Les Petites Saurs de Ll Assumption, and the 
invitation to co-operate with them in their humane and merciful 
work, were hailed by many leaders of Catholic society in New 
York. 

Under the title, “The Lady Servants of the. Poor,” an 
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auxiliary association has begun operations in the New York 
diocese. The work of the Little Sisters is to go out among 
the sick and nurse them, and succor them in their material and 
spiritual needs. The Lady Servants propose to carry out the 
same programme, as far as in them lies. In this they have the 
heartfelt encouragement and approval of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop. It was at his request that the Little Sisters came 
over from Paris three years ago. A committee of: Catholic 
ladies had been got together to prepare for their reception, 
and the example of the Little Sisters no doubt inspired some 
of these ladies with the idea that the best use to which they 
could devote a portion of that leisure which hitherto had been 


occupied with social functions was to go out amongst the poor 
also, visit them in their humble homes, tend the sick, teach the 
hale to make the home clean, bright, and inviting, and infuse 
some of that gladness and serenity which make the atmosphere 
of home so delicious to the opulent and refined into the 
abodes of the less fortunate. 

At the outset such an undertaking must seem. startling. 
Actual contact with the poor, the braving of the dragons of 
squalor and disease in their own dens, must appear an ordeal 
too trying to women brought up in refinement and elegance ; 
women to whom spotless cleanliness of surroundings was the 
fundamental condition of civilized living, and whose delicate 
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natures shrank in loathing from the bare idea of any contact 
with the seamy side of humanity. . But it proved on actual test 
to be an imaginary obstacle. It was only the first step which 
entailed any struggle. Upheld by the thought that it was to 
cheer and lift up those of the seamy side that He of the seam- 
less garment went forth, those elegant and sensitive Catholic 
ladies obeyed the call. At first but a few, now the workers 
form a pretty numerous band. They do their work in the true 
spirit of charity, hiding it and themselves from the world’s 
gaze as much as possible. The self-respect of the recipients is 
carefully safeguarded; none knows who that quiet-looking lady 
who is seen entering a tenement at night, and departing from 
it early next morning, may be. Few will imagine that it is the 
wife or daughter of a man high in the banking or commercial 
world who has passed her night nursing the sick wife or child 
of the tradesman or laborer out of employment, coming and 
going on her tasks of mercy with steps as noiseless as the 
flight of angels’ pinions. But such, indeed, is the case. This is 
how the lessons of St. Francis are percolating down through 
the ages, undermining the granite crusts of selfishness and caste, 
and making friable the social soil for the reception of better 
seed than that of mutual hatred and distrust between the work- 
ers and the men of wealth. 

It is impossible to withhold our admiration for such work as 
this. When young and tenderly-nurtured ladies devote their 
lives to God’s service, they have counted the cost. They have 
measured their souls’ strength with that of earthly ties, and, 
sustained by God’s grace, they face the protracted ordeal of 
self-denial and self-ostracization, the appalling terrors of the 
battle-field, and the plague-stricken haunts of the poor with un- 
daunted courage. But the woman who is in the world has not 
nerved herself for any such sacrifice. Naturally she shrinks in 
alarm from the very mention of disease; to be brought into 
actual touch with it in many of its revolting forms must be 
horror indescribable. The knowledge that she had actually been 
in a fever-den or a place where the horrid spectre of small-pox 
had been stalking, must of itself cause her family and friends to 
fly from her as from the pestilence itself. She has made no 
vow of sacrifice, and she is not, in any religious sense, con- 
strained to run a risk in the cause of charity. The mental dis- 
cipline which fortifies a woman for such a task, the nerve 
which enables her to weigh the chances and make every 
antiseptic provision against the risk of contagion, and above 
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all, the nobility of the motive which inspires the step, reveal 
to us a new level of human nature. The women who attain 
this level redeem the follies of the race. They show us human- 
ity in its highest function, as an agency of unselfish and passion- 
less love, and enable us dimly to grasp the motives of God 
when he took on himself the human form with all its physical 
infirmities. 

Amongst many of the poor the objections to hospital aid 
are deeply rooted. Disinclination to part from the home and 
the family is the most powerful motive; the spirit of indepen- 
dence and the too often well-founded belief that hospital help is 
merely perfunctory in non-paying cases, are causes which oper- 
ate powerfully in making the idea of the hospital repugnant to 

the vast majority of the 

poorer classes, whether 

the sick or the hale. It 

was to deal with such 

cases of pride in distress, 

as well as others which 

hospital help could not 

possibly reach in any case, 

that the Little Sisters of 

the Assumption started 

on their mission. The 

foundress, Mother Marie 

de Jésus (in the world 

Antoinette Farge), was a 

lady who had at an early 

age been given charge of 

an orphanage by the Do- 

minican Fathers because 

of her peculiar fitness of 

disposition and her sen- 

sitively sympathetic na- 

MOTHER MARIE DE Jésus. ture. But the sphere of 

her activities was not 

bounded by this charge. So conspicuous was her zeal and 
activity in the cause of the sick, and the redemption of the 
fallen, that some time afterwards the Fathers of the Assumption 
conceived the idea of utilizing it to win back souls to God. It 
was an age of dreadful infidelity in France. Spurious liberal- 
ism was rampant everywhere, the minds of the working-classes 
were filled with hatred of religion and its ministers. But with 
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the sisters it was different. Their quiet, unobtrusive ways and 
the sweetness of their manners gave them a passport in places 
where a priest’s presence would have roused all the savage in 
the breast of the’ French ouvrier. When they were found 
steadily braving disease in its foulest forms—cholera, typhoid 
fever, scarlatina, small-pox—and fighting the demons of dirt and 
despair in their own lairs, for the sake of helping a prostrate 
brother or sister, the battle against prejudice was as good as 
won. 

The success of the Little Sisters in their work of succor 
and reclamation was speedy, and contagious by its example. 
Other houses of the sisterhood were established, within a few 
years, in Lyons and in London. The rule of the order forbid- 
ding them to accept any pecuniary reward for their ministra- 
tions, and to attend none but the poor who cannot pay for 
help, attracted the notice of many outside the ranks of poverty. 
Many women of the wealthy classes, whose time had. hitherto 
been taken up in the frivolities and formalities of fashionable 
life, grew ashamed of their idleness and flocked to the help of 
the sisters, not merely with their purses, but with offers of 
personal assistance in their work. A _ society of these lay 
auxiliaries was soon formed in Paris, under the title of “Les 
Dames Servantes des Pauvres,” and many of these soon be- 
came as zealous helpers of the sick poor as the sisters them- 
selves. The kindred association in New York, enrolled under 
the equivalent title, “ Lady Servants of the Poor,” embraces 
several ladies who show a zeal as great and a devotion as fear- 
less as any of their French sisters. They go about their work 
with no desire for ostentation or publicity, and we believe their 
motives will be respected by the Catholic public. But all 
those who desire to know the fersonnel of the association in 
general, can learn of it through the medium of the annual 
report of the Little Sisters, which embraces the names of the 
Lady Servants as well as a statistical record of the work done 
by the two bodies during the past year. 

There would not appear to be much proportion between 
the agency and the work accomplished, looking at the annual 
report of the sisterhood, and we are led to consider the aston- 
ishing results that may be brought about by the smallest of 
means when the will to conquer difficulties by the help of 
divine grace is the mainspring of action. When it is borne in 
mind that only seven sisters composed the community in New 
York during the year, the fact that they were enabled to nurse 
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and relieve as many as two hundred and fifty persons in their 
homes during that period is one to fill the mind with wonder. 
Their labor of love knows no distinction in humanity, either 
in age or sex or creed. Thirty of those they tended during the 
period mentioned.were non-Catholics, and three Hebrews were 
among those whom they nursed back to health. Their labors 
are chiefly among the poor of the crowded East Side, where 
disease of some kind is normally epidemic. One of the devoted 
band succumbed to typhoid fever contracted in her heroic mis- 
sion, a couple of months after their arrival in the city. They 
accept such consequences as campaign risks, and, undeterred by 
their occurrence, march straight ahead along the self-chosen 
path of duty. It was for this the mission was started; war 
with disease is not carried on with rose-water. The venerable 
Mother Marie herself was seized with cholera contracted from 
a stricken sister, with whom she had been compelled to share 
her bed, so jejune were the resources of the community at the 
beginning of their career; yet the heroic woman would not 
yield even to this usually irresistible foe, but, racked with 
frightful pain as she was, went about attending to the wants 
of the community and tenderly nursing her more vulnerable 
patient. We talk of the gallantry of men on the battle-field or 
guarding a leaguered wall, but what is the heroism inspired by 
a sense of common danger and the contagious force of manly 
example to the silent, unnoted fortitude which faces the King 
of Terrors in his most revolting and inglorious form, and 
grapples with the horrible spectre with the delicate, nervous 
hands of tender womanhood? Who can withhold their tribute 
of admiration from these types of saintly devotion, who recog- 
nize in the stricken pauper, tossing on the fever-pallet, the form 
of their divine Lord quivering in agony on the Cross, and put 
into daily practice the sublime lessons inculcated in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? We cannot but feel that whilst the 
church continues to put forth fruit like this, the efforts of the 
Atheist and the Socialist to undermine her power and thwart 
her in her mission of peace must ever prove futile. 

It is not with the view of seeking the applause of men that 
the Lady Servants of the Poor have banded themselves together 
as the allies and co-workers with the noble _ sisterhood. 
Nevertheless, it is our duty to acknowledge our indebtedness 
as Catholics to their unselfish services, and to hold their exam- 
ple up to others, wherever it can be effectively imitated. Our 
well-to-do Catholic people will, we are sure, exhibit their sym- 
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pathy with their action and sustain them by moral and material 
help. The society enjoys the special blessing of the Holy 
Father, and his Grace Archbishop Corrigan has procured from 
His Holiness an extension of the indulgences granted the 
Lady Servants in France and England to their sisters in the 
New York diocese. 

Another practical effort toward the solution of the social 
problem in New York is the remarkable undertaking known as 
the Church Settlement. This is a small colony of Catholic 
young women who, under the auspices of the Redemptorist 
Fathers, have undertaken to give object-lessons in neat house- 
keeping and sociable neighborliness all around the -district. 
They go out amongst the people and help them in their house- 
hold duties, and give lessons in thrift, tidiness, and cheerful 
conversation wherever they go. Their example is already find- 
ing imitators in other districts of the city. In a densely crowd- 
ed down-town region we find another voluntary association of 
young women making a practical experiment in philanthropy 
by sending out trained nurses to visit the sick, getting up a 
circulating library for children, throwing open their house for 
social gatherings, and allowing the juveniles to make a play- 
ground of the yard. Facts of this kind are surer proofs of an 
advancing civilization than the most astonishing discoveries in 
the field of science. The highest aim of science is the benefit- 
ting of humanity. Whatever makes for the social betterment of 
our fellows makes for peace among men, and we know that such 
peace and such diffusion of a broader humanity are primary 
conditions for the establishment on earth of the Kingdom of 
God. 
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THE CORNER-STONE. 


THE CORNER-STONE, 
BY REV. JOHN TALBOT SMITH, 


as Y friend, the parish priest of Split Rock, is so long 

® dead that it seems superfluous to tell a story 

about him. However, though his ashes are deep. 

enough in the Adirondack soil, so much of him 

: m still remains above ground, in the church which 

he built and the human beings he rebuilt, that he may be re- 

garded as a living member of this generation, as one of our 

neighbors in fact, and therefore entitled to the honor of being 

gossiped about. Anyway, his two best friends, Lorenzo and 

Loreena, are still living, and as this tale is chiefly a record of 

their opinions, and maybe an insight into their characters, none 
can complain that the story is ancient history. 

Father Edward Hallan had the power of doing four things 
at once, like Julius Czsar, and delighted in it so much that six 
tasks were always on his hands to be done at the same mo- 
ment. In this way his average came to be four a day the year 
round. All his friends had to help him, of course. His bishop 
helped him most of all by giving him a mountain mission with 
three villages fifteen miles apart. Its territory was defined on 
three sides by the lake and the neighboring parishes; but on the 
fourth there was vastness—the parish ran across the mountains 
and across the State. Here was the outlet for Father Hallan’s 
enthusiasm, and also for his imagination. When he felt the 
parish limits pressing on his aspirations he plunged into the 
wilderness, and travelled due west until bad roads, dyspepsia, 
and backache drained his enthusiasm. These ills he could have 
conquered or put up with, and have travelled on; but the pros- 
pect of a return journey—seventy miles, with a rush over roads 
too rough for purgatory, confessions after the rush, Mass at one 
mission next morning, late Mass. at another, sick calls at a third, 
and sermons, visits, collections for the new church everywhere— 
proved too enticing for one who loved simultaneous labors. 

The chief products of his territory were stones and spruce 
forest. His financial policy was based entirely on the art of 
extracting money from the stones. The forest yielded nothing, 
not even firewood. Its chief office was xsthetic—looking beau- 
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tiful. Experts said its existence was necessary to the rivers 
flowing out of the Adirondack water-shed, and the natives re- 
gretted their inability to tax the rivers, which, like so many 
other debtors, seemed to like nothing better than running away 
from their obligations. The north-flowing’ streams had either an 
acquaintance with international law or with New York lawyers, 
for they skipped across the line into Canada. When. Father 
Hallan got tired of playing the Orphean flute to the stones, and 
there was not yet enough money for current expenses, he calléd 
his friends out of the neighboring parishes to labor with him 
on the stones.. And always in the time of winter, when Split 
Rock was frozen into rest. -One man prepared a lecture, another 
loaned his choir, a third sent-down his amateur actors, which 
one was I, who thus became acquainted with Lorenzo and Lo- 
reena. A hall was fitted up, and the local musicians were called 
in; amid evergreens and bunting the Split Rock people danced, 
ate ice-cream, and absorbed music, instruction, and the ‘modern 
drama for six nights, with a matinee auction to get rid of the 
remnants. It was Arcadian, but a trifle arctic too. ‘The’‘sn6w 
lay thick and white on the level, the thermometers went far be- 
low zero. Such is the power of suggestion and example, that 
to look at one during Split Rock’s mid-winter gave strangers a’ 
temptation to freeze to death at once. Yet were we all more 
than willing to lend Father Edward a-helping hand in any 
weather, for a truer priest and finer gentleman than this farmer’s 
son, nurtured amid the mountains, hardy as a young pine, did 
not breathe. He had the pluck and inventiveness of the born 
missionary. No man in all that country was a stranger to him, 
and not even the public officials worked so hard to make some- 
thing of the country, and give it a better standing with tourists 
and business men. 

With all his friends and neighbors, however, Father Edward 
was simply the young priest, the energetic clerical hustler. The 
Split Rock people had little active belief in human angels; but 
Lorenzo and Loreena, who had all their lives thought indepen- 
dently of their townsfolk, and often against them, were as cer- 
tain of his angelic nature as of their own appetite. The two lived 
ona deserted mountain road back of the village, their rough and 
cozy shed standing amid wild creepers'on the edge of a spruce 
forest. Once the little home had a mother and four noisy chil- 
dren, with ignorance, incapacity, and poverty as boarders. They 
got along by various clever devices, and enjoyed their share of 
candy and jugged delicacies. For example, the priest allowed 


them a dollar’s credit-each month at the grocery-store for pork 
VOL. LXI1.—25 
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and potatoes, whereas the fond mother spent it in chocolate 
creams and canned strawberries. She was evidently a woman 
of taste, though these delicacies cannot compare with potatoes 
and pork in facing an Adirondack winter. Diphtheria im one 
season carried off her and three of the children, leaving Lorenzo 
to shift for the best with Loreena for housekeeper. They did 
very well. The little girl’s mind at ten was as vigorous as her 
father’s at twenty-eight, for Lorenzo was a wise simpleton, who 
had brains enough to begin as other people did, but not enough 
to continue. He dealt only in surfaces, and could make a 
shrewdly witty remark sometimes on clamorous things, such as 
church-bells or stump-speakers. Father Hallan loved these in- 
nocents, and rejoiced in them. How often he took the path to 
their shanty, to enjoy the cozy fireside and the inimitable chat 
of father and child! Dumb, suspicious, terrified before their own 
kind, who persecuted them, with the priest they seemed to have 
many tongues. It was he who had baptized and named Loren- 
zo, some years after his marriage with Loreena’s mother. | The 
fool had been born Ike Pike, and his mother, poor soul! had 
found beauty in the two sounds because her father and her son 


bore them; but Split Rock civilization went hilarious over the 
name and its owner. The bad boys sang: 


Ike Pike, the rick-stick-stike ; 
Cuts his hair with a butcher’s knife. 


This was one stanza out of three hundred, hence Lorenzo’s scorn 
of verse. The Indians are said to treat the simpleton with great 
respect and consideration. The people of Split Rock made it 
clear they were not of Indian blood by heaping ridicule and 
reproach on Ike; until Father Hallan gave him his new name, 
took him under his protection, and announced from the altar 
his desire that father and child should get treatment worthy of 
Christians and suited to their misfortunes. From that time they 
became public characters, and Split Rock folk paid mocking re- 
spect to Lorenzo and Loreena, and used their dignified names 
to point the local proverbs thus: as said Lorenzo to Loreena. 

When Father Edward determined to build a fine church in 
the mountains, of the very rock which flourished there, and to 
build it for a thousand years of use, he made the simpleton and 
his little daughter, quite by accident of course, the patrons of 
the work. He always consulted them on his plans, for the mere 
pleasure of hearing their wise nonsense. One evening he walked 
up the lonely road to their shanty somewhat heavy with care. 
The foundation walls of the new church had been laid, and his 
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winter’s task was to get stone for the spring building and money 
to pay the masons. 

“T want you to help me at the quarry all the winter, Lo- 
renzo,” said he, after taking his place at the fire. “I'll give 
you twenty cents more than you get doing chores around town ; 
but you'll have to work harder, my boy, and maybe you'll have 
long hours sometimes. The corner-stone is to be laid in the 
spring, and we must be ready to work like true sinners after that.’ 

“T reckon I’m obliged, Father Hallan, for the job; but what’s 
the corner-stone ?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know, too,” said Loreena. 

“ Now, what would you guess it to be from the name, little 
school-girl ?” 

“Why, the stone in the corner,’ 
why is it in the corner, father?” 

“You must have a stone in every corner, Loreena, and all 
along the sides, and one must rest on the other with mortar 
between, or you wouldn’t have no church,” said the wise parent. 

“Oh! I know all that, Lorenzo; but don’t you see there is 
something queer about this corner-stone? It’s the only one with 
a queer name.” 

And so they chattered on, to the delight of the priest, who 
explained at the right moment the wondrous virtues of the 
mysterious stone: its careful cutting, its hollow for documents, 
the fine ceremonies attending its transfer to the corner; and 
then he went on to show how all great’ and fine buildings had 
such a stone at the corner, how our Lord was the corner-stone 
of the church, and indeed of every human heart, until this idea 
took possession of every fibre in Lorenzo’s brain, and warmed 
the inmost heart of Loreena, who looked with envy at her father. 

“And oh! but you’re lucky, Lorenzo, to have the digging 
out of that stone from the quarry,” said she, “and the stone 
for the walls, and you oughtn’t to take any pay for it. And I 
won't have anythin’ to do with it, because I’m not a big man. 
Father Hallan, if I had the money to pay for it, I would give 
you enough to build that church.” 

“T am sure you would, Loreena. But you will have much 
to do with it just the same. Your father will help me to dig 
out the stone, and you can pray that money will come in to 
pay the builders. Your prayers may do more than our blasting 
and digging.” 

“What I’ve allus said to keep her from choppin’ wood, and 
hurtin’ of herself when I’m away, sence she will try to do 
more’n her share,” said Lorenzo. “Prayer is better’n work or 


said she promptly; “but 
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money. You begin right off, Loreena. Guns! you needn't 
wait for us to start a-buildin’ that church. You begin now, 
Loreena.” 

Father Hallan nodded approval to the child’s inquiring 
glance. Very simply she lit two candles on the old bureau, 
where stood the crucifix at whose foot were the colored figures 
of the Mother, the Magdalen, and St. John. The two men 
knelt behind her while she prayed thus: 

“Dear Jesus on the Cross, Father Hallan wants money for 
the new church, and will you please get it for him this winter? 
The corner-stone must be put in its corner by spring, and will 
you please help my dear Lorenzo to dig out the biggest and 
nicest piece in the quarry? Lots of stone must be dug out of 
the quarry, and will you please help the men to get all they 
want? Blessed Mother at the foot of the Cross, I am sure 
Father Hallan needs your help in building the church; please 
pray for him hard. The corner-stone must be laid in the spring, 
and after that they must be ready to work like true sinners.” 

'. Amen,” murmured the fool. 

She turned to the hearers. “Will I pray that you won’t 
get sick till the church is built?” 

“ The very thing,” said the priest. 

“ Dear Jesus on the Cross, keep Father Hallan and Loren- 
zo from the dipteery and any other sickness till the church is 
all ready for business. Amen.” 

It can be seen from this incident what diversion the priest 
enjoyed in the company of these innocents. More than ever 
were they the delight of his heart that winter in the severe 
work of quarrying and carting the stone to the site of the new 
church. The two fell under the spell of the corner-stone. It 
became for them an explanation of every riddle of life, and the 
final mystery in every problem. After a struggle with his in- 
sufficient brain on some deep question, Lorenzo would say to 
the child: “It’s all in the corner-stone. If we could git at 
that, an’ see its shape, an’ take out the dokmints from the 
holler, the hull thing’d be daylight.” 

They put a corner-stone at the angle of the shanty cellar 
wall with ceremony. The fool brought home the stone from 
the quarry, trimmed and hollowed by an obliging cutter, and a 
cross and date cut into the face. The child put into it a medal, 
a newspaper, a picture, and a lock of her mother’s hair, of 
which she had enough to cover a wig; then it was fixed in 
place to be looked at every hour on Sundays and _ holidays, 
and to form a subject of endless speculation. Their share 
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in the building of the church was new life for Lorenzo and 

Loreena. The altar candles were lighted five times a day for 
prayer, and the father grew facetious over blasting and hauling 
at the quarry. Both were to help also in carrying out the 
winter’s financial programme, which included a lecture on Rome, 

a play, and a concert, the three events to come off at the an- 
nual bazaar in February. For their services Father Hallan 

had agreed to give them front seats at each performance, on 

the condition that they should dress in their best to honor the 

location. With this prospect before them the innocents rushed 

about their daily work as if the a were afire and 

they were the fire department. 

At this point appeared on the scene your humble servant 
with the lecture on Rome and the amateur dramatic company ; 
and as these things contributed largely to the laying of the 
corner-stone and the happiness of Split Rock, it is only fair 
that they should get some notice, if only to understand the 
emotions which they stirred in the attenuated brain of Lorenzo 
and in Loreena’s simple heart. The lecture had been prepared 
for a serious audience. A single glance at the Split Rock au- 
dience, whose honest faces looked broad, stolid, and peaceful 
as the local mountains, gave me misgivings. While the singers 
were performing the first part of the programme, I was chang- 
ing the tone of my discourse from grave to gay, replacing 
eloquence with jokes, and pointing description with newspaper 
wit. The lecture was a “howling” success; it had not a serious 
moment except in the description of an audience with the 
Pope; and I have never been sure to this day that the Split 
Rock people do not regard Rome as a circus for European 
visitors. The mountaineers, you see, take even jokes seriously. 
Lorenzo and Loreena looked at me for a week after with ad- 
miration. 

“T never knowed,” said Mr. Pike, “as there wuz as much 
langwidge in the hull world. Guns! he spouted fur an hour 
and a half, an’ I kep’ a-sayin’ to myself, where is it a-comin’ 
from? But it kep’ on a-comin’ like the turnpike spring.” 

Loreena remembered all the funny stories and curious inci- 
dents of the lecture, and told them for months afterward to 
her father, who roared over them joyously until the forest rang, 
and saw more to laugh at the oftener they were told. Let not 
this be put down against me in the circles of the wise; it is 
not every sage can make a wise fool laugh for a year. 

The third morning of the week while the bazaar was going on 
the amateur dramatic company arrived on the early train, and Lo- 
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renzo drove them from the station to the rectory. The players 
were clear grit, as this account will show. As they dashed up 
to the house a hidden rock caught the runner on the turn, 
‘and dumped star, leading man, juvenile, soubrette, high and 
low comedians, old lady, manager, and supers into a snowdrift, 
one conglomerate mass of dramatic activity and confusion. No 
one was hurt; but the temperature being twenty below zero and 
the snow fine and dry, the amateurs did not recover their tem- 
pers until the snow had been shaken, like so much salt, out of 
sleeves, neck-bands, and other inconvenient places. Split Rock 
was excited over their arrival, because a drama was a rare event 
in the county, and. Father Hallan had royally described what 
these actors were able to do in mimicry of real life. He had 
guaranteed the company a fitting stage, a fair set of scenery, 
music, red fire, and an audience—things as necessary to ama- 
teurs as their lines—hence my confusion when I faced the com- 
pany in the hall that afternoon for a rehearsal of the play. 
Father Hallan had not been able to keep his promises except 
as to stage and audience. The latter was a dead certainty 
after six o’clock, and so was the stage at that moment, for the 
leading lady, out of the depths of her furs, had just pronounced 
it the deadest, funeral-like thing she had ever seen. The hall 
was a coffin-warehouse, and the stage consisted of heavy planks 
laid on a number of coffins. The scenery was a pair of cur- 
tains stretched across the back wall; the flies and wings were 
of homely wall-paper; the proscenium was made of thick wrap- 
ping paper tacked on a frame; and the curtain was of green 
calico, wound about a roller heavy enough for the mast of a 
sloop. This curious structure stood at one end of a hall whose 
side walls were as bare of lath and plaster as a skeleton’s ribs 
of flesh. The naked scantling pressed hard on the spirits. A 
lonely stove fought bravely with the frost, and, with the aid of 
a small boy, warmed six cubic feet of the neighboring atmos- 
phere. All else in the place was chaos or icy air. The leading 
lady looked at me as I surveyed the scene, and it was as if a 
Split Rock icicle passed through my soul. All managers know 
that look, which is ever frostier in proportion to the weakness of 
the salary list. But the company was clear grit. They had come 
to play, and play they would in spite of fate and temperature. 

Night came. The lamps were lit—kerosene lamps with bits 
of tin as reflectors. The audience sat down on benches, and 
the visiting clergy occupied a box—namely, the bench nearest 
the stove. The music struck up—two yokels, an organ, and a 
fiddle, and the Virginny Reel. Lorenzo and Loreena, with 
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wildly beating hearts, sat in the front seat dressed in their best ; 
the simpleton in charge of a locomotive reflector, fixed on a 
table to act as foot-lights for the stage. The bell rang; up 
went the curtain, and on went the play as smoothly and fer- 
vently as the chattering teeth of the actors and the melancholy 
condition of the stage permitted. It was a story of high life, 
and the plot was simple—a high-born mother returning in dis- 
guise to the home she had deserted, and watching over her 
little boy. The curtains on the back wall stood for a garden, 
a road, a palatial parlor, a nursery, and a bed-room; the ladies 
dressed beautifully in summer garments, and had to be wrapped 
in blankets while off the stage and toasted near an oil-stove. 
But the play went on briskly without a hitch, and the entire 
company, acting on my suggestion, played to the sensitive 
hearts and erect ears of Lorenzo and Loreena. Did Booth and 
Modjeska, in their palmiest days, ever receive so perfect a tribute 
from any audience as these two gave the amateur actors? The 
general audience thought it good, and the clergy condescended 
to say it was, for the conditions; but the simpleton and his 
child wept bitterly though quietly, and clung to each other in 
real horror. Midway in the performance the villain of the play 
took an agonizing pain in his stomach, and called for help be- 
hind the scenes. Brandy was sent for, which it took a half 
hour to get in this temperance town. Meanwhile, he had to 
play one act through with his pain, and the villanous malice 
of his acting took the audience and his fellow-actors by storm— 
it was the pain, not he, that acted. The brandy gave him in- 
stant ease, and also, unfortunately, a gracious mellowness of 
manner and speech unsuited to the instincts of a dramatic 
villain. In fact, a general fear seized the players that he might 
become the heroine’s friend before the play ended; for which 
reason he was advised, thumped in the ribs, and scolded by 
his companions at intervals until the curtain fell on the dying 
scene. He was thus saved from further mishap. The leading 
lady looked to the scene of her dying to make up for any 
deficiencies in her performance, and it was really affecting. 
Lorenzo and Loreena wept bitterly, and the sceptical clergy 
grew grave, while the Split Rock people actually sorrowed ; 
but behind the scenes all was merriment. The death-bed was 
a wire mattress-supporter stretched on two chairs; a shawl con- 
cealed it, and a single sheet covered the leading lady; the hero 
kneeling at the bedside kept actress and bed from overturning ; 
and the company stood in the wings and laughed shiveringly 
while the hero wept and the leading lady died. 
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However, the whole company had to turn out when the 
audience had adjourned to the dancing-room, and console and 
assure Lorenzo and Loreena. His first remark to me was: 
“ Will they bury the poor lady in this here town? Ef they do, 
lemme dig the grave.” 

This while the tears streamed down his cheeks and Loreena 
sobbed. I introduced the leading lady to him, and mighty 
proud was she of the effect of her acting on the fool. It 
raised the temperature for the whole company, as with many 
voices they told him it was only a story, a play, a dream, and 
the villain was going out to dance the Lancers with the lady he 
had so cruelly treated, and make up for his wickedness by giv- 
ing her a Split Rock oyster-supper for the benefit of the 
bazaar. Then Lorenzo smiled, and felt happy; but for many a 
day he hugged Loreena with apprehension that some one 
might take her from him and leave him as unhappy as the 
play-parent. 

The corner-stone received great assistance from the mid- 
winter festival—something like fifteen hundred dollars, a sum 
which made the ceremony in the spring a certainty. Lorenzo 
said fifty times a day, as he worked in the quarry: “It must 
hev been reel to make so much money,” meaning the play; 
and “Guns! when that woman died I did want to fetch a doc- 
tor,” but he concluded with “she et the oysters anyway, an’ 
danced an hour, so how do you make thet out ef she was 
dead ?”—all this being great diversion for Father Edward as he 
tugged and lifted at the great stones for the church of his 
dreams. In spite of the remonstrances of his friends, he would 
save money by helping in the quarry and driving the stone to 
the site on his own team, consoled for his severe labors by 
the nightly vision of a perfect and everlasting structure, which 
would grace these mountains evermore. Loreena had dreams 
also about the corner-stone. 

“She says she saw the corner-stone lyin’ in a_ hole,’ 
Lorenzo, “with nobody a-noticin’ of it, an’ she is drefful 
a-feared some other stone is going to be cut instid o’ that; an’ 
she says to me this mornin,’ ‘Lorenzo,’ says she, ‘ask Father 
Edward ef I may come down an’ look after that ’ere stone,’ 
says she. ‘Lor’ bless ye, Loreena, says I.’” 

“Let her come down,” said the priest. ‘“ Maybe her angel 
is directing her in this.” 

Loreena came down with shining eyes, and told in her 
pretty way how clearly she had seen the neglected stone hid- 
den away among others, and how it had stretched out its arms 


’ 


said 
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to her, crying, “Please, little Loreena, save me’; and it was a 
beautiful stone beyond all the others in shape and color, and 
an angel sat crying beside it because no one had seen it. 
They took her into every part of the quarry until they found 
a place like that in her dream. There she put her little hand 
confidently and joyfully on the projecting end of a boulder of 
which no other part could be seen. 

“ And here’s where the angel sat cryin’,” said Loreena tri- 
umphantly, pointing to a hillock above. The men hauled out 
the stone to submit it to the builder, who pronounced it as 
perfect a block as the mountain quarry could provide for the 
dignity of corner-stone. It was cut accordingly, and the legend 
of its choosing was cunningly carved on the inner side with 
proper mention of “ Loreena, the daughter of Lorenzo.” Then 
in the spring it was laid in: its corner by mitred bishop and 
surpliced priest, with sweet music and fine preaching; and 
Lorenzo handled the mortar, the trowel, and the precious stone, 
with his mouth open so wide as to cause the neighbors appre- 
hensions. After that the walls went up like magic, and by 
autumn the stately mountains looked down with pride on this 
child of their loins, chosen for the shelter of the King who 
had fixed their foundations and supported them through the 
long ages. Many admired the solid and beautiful building, but 
these three, the priest and his two friends, were alone over- 
powered by its charm. Their blood had gone into it in plan-— 
ning, labor, and prayer; and only a simpleton and a child could 
have listened to the endless talk of Father Edward on the 
beauties of the new temple. He was never done, and they 
abetted him. They watched each feature of the interior decor- 
ation as a mother watches the growth of the first-born; the 
hanging of the stations, the placing of the altars, of the font, 
of the organ; and they stood long before the colored windows 
when the sun shone through, drinking in the magic beams. 

The first Mass was to be said on Christmas day, and Loren- 
zo had the task of providing the cedar for festooning, of mak- 
ing ready the twine, and of overseeing things. Again the 
innocents went rushing about their work as if the town were 
afire.e Then suddenly came a woful blank in life’s affairs, a 
cessation of interest in the day’s progress towards night, and 
the two looked at each other hourly with frightened and ques- 
tioning eyes. The priest was very ill, and no one thought 
enough of Lorenzo and Loreena to make explanations of his 
danger. The night before a fine moon had lighted up the 
colored windows so beautifully that Father Edward had stood 


, 
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many minutes with them admiring the mysterious beauty of 
saints and angels in the weird light; to-day a workman tells 
them to get away with their mooning, for the priest was on his 
death-bed. It was incredible, and they fled to the shanty on 
the deserted road horrified by the remembrance of death as it 
had once touched their household. 

“Can a priest die?” said Loreena, and the question shook 
the fool. 

“Everybody dies—wunst,” he answered, and then the two 
yelled with sorrow and fright, lit the candles on the bureau, 
and prayed between sobs and whimperings for the life that 
meant so much to them. 

A man came-one day to invite them down to see the priest, 
who had sent for them. He was very ill; it was thought he 
would die, and he wished to give them his blessing; and he 
had something to say to them, he wished to leave something 
in their care. They went down with fear and trembling, and 
were overjoyed to see his smiling face as he looked at them 
from the pillow. He had just said to a friend that it would 
not do to frighten them, and farewell must be said in figures. 
He blessed them both feebly and patted their heads. 

“TI am going a long journey, children,” said he, “and it will 
be some time before I see you again. The doctor tells me I 
must go, so we cannot complain. Now, I leave the church in 
your charge, to pray for it, and visit it, and guard it, since 
you did so much to help build it. You will always live here, 
and so you will always be on hand to take good care of it. 
Another priest will come to live here for a little while, and 
perhaps he will tell you how I am doing in the fine country to 
which I am going. You must ask him about me.” 

“Couldn’t you please write a letter?” said Loreena cheer- 
fully. 

“If there were a postal system between the two countries I 
might,” said Father Edward. “But I think it would be better 
for you to find out from the next priest. Good-by, children ; 
I’m too tired to speak any more, and the carriage is coming 
soon to take me away.” 

They were led out quite satisfied ; and the servant gave them 
cake and tea, telling them how the quarrying had strained the 
back of the poor priest, and a cold had finished the work. Lo- 
renzo remembered the very day the accident happened. On the 
way home he arrived at the conviction that their friend was 
dying, that the carriage was the hearse, and that his good-by 
was the last from Father Edward; and telling this to Loreena, 
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they walked up the lonely road weeping aloud as was their 
custom, and carrying a lump of cake now and then to their 
mouths; thus, eating and weeping, they got home and lit the 
candles to pray for their friend. 

His soul had passed them on the road. Father Edward was 
dead; and the first Mass said in the new church was not the 
Christmas mystery, but a requiem for the eternal repose of his 
honest soul. It was a more splendid ceremony than that of the 
corner-stone, and the two innocents, crushed into a corner of 
the gallery as nuisances, saw with wonder and awe their friend, 
in his glorious vestments, a chalice in his pale hands, looking 
up at them from his coffin. He was buried in the lawn front- 
ing the church; the last psalm was sung, the last tears shed; 
then priests and people went home, the church was locked, the 
grave-digger ran away to a hot dinner, and Split Rock people 
gathered to the midday meal—only the fool and his child re- 
mained to look at the grave and worry their eyes with saltier 
tears. It was on this occasion, after wandering about the grave 
until the cold drove them home, that Lorenzo enunciated the 
greatest truth which his feeble mind. had ever been able to coax 
from its shallows. 

“Loreena,” said he solemnly, patting the fresh earth of the 
grave, “this was our corner-stone. It’s. buried, it’s gone, an’ 
down comes our buildin’. We ain’t wuth shucks no more.” 

Disconsolate and cold, they trotted home. Even for them it 
was hard to fall back into the insignificance from which the 
priest had raised them; and it was real wisdom in Father Ed- 
ward to have given to Lorenzo the charge of the church, for, 
after the first shock of horror at the loss of his corner-stone, 
the simpleton took up the sacred charge of the new church, and 
recovered his spirits in the sense of responsibility. It is the im- 
pression of the present priest of Split Rock, and of his sexton, 
that the care of the beautiful church is in their hands, and this 
impression will pass to their successors. If they but knew the 
fine pity lavished on them by Lorenzo for this illusion! He it 
is who cares for, prays for, and guards the structure which he 
helped to build; his criticisms on changes and improvements 
are very severe; and if he submits to them, it is only out of 
regard to Loreena, who is now a smart school-ma’am, and might 
lose her place were he to quarrel with the sexton. Thus Lo- 
reena keeps him in order, and, as they live close to the church 
ina pretty cottage, he consoles himself with standing guard over | 
church and grave when pastor and sexton are absent together. 
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LOOKING BACK AT THE MAYNOOTH 
CENTENARY. 


BY REV. CHARLES McCREADY, D.D. 


diocesan, a student some years his junior, was 

walking in the College Square in eager expecta- 

tion of the visit which Cardinal Wiseman was on 
that ora to make to Maynooth. Here was a treat to which we 
had looked forward with intense interest for some days; to see, 
for the first time, a real live cardinal. In our youthful exuber- 
ance, and disregarding the proprieties, my companion and myself 
actually ran up to the terrace in front of St. Patrick’s, to gain 
a nearer view of the great churchman as he stepped from the 
carriage which brought him from the railroad station. At a 
signal from the president all knelt, the senior and junior stu- 
dents, to receive the cardinal’s blessing. Arising, the venerable 
Dr. Russell led the welcome, saying: “ Now, gentlemen, now is 
your time—hurrah!” And immediately up from five hundred 
pairs of lungs went three cheers such as only so many Irish 
young men can give. Perhaps by no one was the scene more 
enjoyed, or the great man more thoroughly admired, than by 
my friend from the “Junior House.” <A few years after, and 
when we had come to know each other even better, Provi- 
‘dence so ordained that our ways should, geographically, lie far 
apart. 

In June last, after an absence of two-and-thirty years, I re- 
turned to the college—one of the invited guests to be present 
at the celebration of the Centenary of Maynooth. The gran- 
deur and glory of the celebration have passed into history, never 
to be forgotten by those who had the good fortune to be called 
upon to take part in it. On the platform in the Aula Maxima 
there were assembled, besides the entire Episcopate of the Irish 
Church, several bishops from England and Scotland, with an 
archbishop and two bishops from the United States; the hall 
itself being filled with eminent ecclesiastics. Prominent among 
the former, from his dignified bearing and his cardinal’s costume, 
was the Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal Vaughan, the 
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second in succession in that see to the cardinal whom we had 
long ago been so anxious to look upon. But presiding over that 
distinguished and venerable body of ecclesiastics, cardinal, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and priests, sat another prince of the church. 
With easy grace and dignity he directed the exercises—now, by 
his ready, unaffected humor, causing ripples of laughter in that 
grave assembly, and again, by his simple, straightforward state- 
ment of facts, elucidating the matter under consideration, 

Amid all these surroundings, and though clad in the purple 
of a member of the most august senate in the world, I had no 
difficulty in discovering the genial presence of my running com- 
panion of so many years ago. The modest, unassuming young 
man, Michael Logue, had in the meantime become the Most 
Eminent Michael Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of All Ireland. He had merited, by his virtues and 
learning, not only the great honor of becoming the successor of 
St. Patrick, but the not greater but more rare one of being 
enrolied among the College of Cardinals, I thus found him 
presiding over a meeting of the largest and most representative 
body of ecclesiastics ever assembled in Ireland, at least since 
the Reformation. How well he fitted into the position, and with 
what perfect tact he filled the 7é/e of moderator, there was but 
one unanimous opinion, 

Indeed the whole scene, with its centre figure, was one long 
to be remembered. Venerable, intellectual, learned men were 
they, bearing the burden of the episcopate, worthy successors 
of a long line of saints and martyrs, the history of whose lives 
as they read them in their breviaries, or as they were reminded 
of them in the venerable ruins of their ancient cathedrals, was 
to them a daily lesson in holiness of life and in earnest endea- 
vor to sanctify themselves and those entrusted to their guidance. 
Of most of them I had a tender remembrance as fellow-student 
or classmate ; of many of them I now for the first time made 
the acquaintance. I could scarcely realize the fact that, in the 
interval since my last visit, the entire Irish episcopate—with 
the exception of Archbishop McEvilly of Tuam—had passed, 
away, and their places had been taken by those so much younger. 

This is one of .the surprises which one meets after a long, 
absence from a familiar haunt. With everything else in the 
surroundings materially unchanged, the buildings and approaches. 
just as we knew them in the olden time—the same halls, the 
Same rooms, the same refectory, even the same old bell in the 
tower—one expects to, find the. same old professors, and the, 
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same boyish companions of his student days, just as he left them. 
For the moment one makes no note of time, nor of the fact 
that the Destroyer beats with equal foot at the gates of the col- 
lege and at the doors of the rest of the world. He forgets, for 
the time, that much care and responsibility have prematurely 
whitened the raven locks, or made furrows in the faces that he 
still remembers as boyish and smooth. Thus it.is that, of the 
entire staff of superiors and professors in 1863, but one remains 
to form the connecting link between the old century and the 
new. He is now the venerable and beloved President, Monsig- 
nor Gargan, who, in 1855, was my first professor in the class of 
“Humanity.” With him time has been very lenient and, spar- 
ing, as indeed it is but meet that it should be; for never was 
a more gentle and indulgent master placed over boys yet in 
their teens, and with all that good health and good spirits that 
accompany these years. 

What remains of the others lies in the quiet seclusion of 
the College Cemetery, awaiting the realization of the hopes in 
which they lived and died. They have gone from the scene of 
their earthly labors: Drs. Russell, Whitehead, O’Hanlon, Mur- 
ray, Crolly, Neville, Callan, Jennings, O’Kane—all of them 
as near to perfection as it is given men to be, in their special 
departments. Such men are a loss to the community in which 
they have lived. But the star of the college has not set for 
ever; its light was not extinguished in their graves. 

While we may freely accept the invitation of Ecclesiasticus, 
“Laudemus viros gloriosos,” in giving our tribute of “ praise 
to the men of renown,” we must not forget that in advancing 
years we are only too apt to fall into the weakness accompany- 
‘ing old age—of becoming “laudatores temporis acti” at the 
expense of being unjust to the present generation. 

Acting on this caution, then, we would beg to express 
the opinion that the present staff of professors has already 
given, and is daily giving, more and more evidence that its 
members are not unworthy successors of those who have gone 
before them, in the chairs which they have adorned in the 
National College. With natural abilities which are, no doubt, 
equal to those of their masters they have, in addition, for their 
guidance and instruction the rich legacies left them in the tra- 
ditions and written works-—~-the result of long study and expe- 
rience—of those whose places they have been selected to fill. 
They have now easy access to fountains of learning and infor- 
mation that were not within the reach of the older professors. 
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They have had the advantage, too, of a more thorough primary 
education than most of the older men could have obtained. 
With the advance of, and the wonderful discoveries in, the 
natural sciences, the study of Sacred Scripture and theology 
must be made more deep and searching, if the professor would 
properly: prepare the young ecclesiastic to thoroughly under- 
stand the theories and difficulties that in these days so engross 
and distract the minds of thinking men. To meet these emer- 
gencies, and cope with them successfully, the present staff of 
professors is thoroughly equipped. 

But it has been remarked, perhaps in a spirit of unconscious 
disparagement, “They are all of them comparatively young 
men.” Well, granting this to be the truth, youth, if it be a 
fault, is after all only a material one, and it would be quite 
safe to affirm that it is one which they will be amending 
from day to day. But, after all, vigorous youth, other things 
being equal, is rather an advantage in carrying on the spiritual 
and intellectual conflict in which these “young men” have to 
engage. The superiors, too, to whom is entrusted the discipline 
of the college, are all men worthy of the greatest confidence. 
The best proof of this is in the genuine love which the later 
alumni have for the college. It is a proof that, while the dis- 
cipline is maintained with firmness, it is administered with 
paternal affection; that the line separating the student from the 
superior is not so broadly marked; in other words, that it-is 
now more priestly than military. This was not so in former 
years; with the result, in most cases, that when a student 
turned his back on the college after his ordination, he did so 
for the last time. It is gratifying to be able to say this, and 
to say it with confidence, after several conversations with those 
who were in a position to know whereof they spoke. One very 
potent factor, hinted at as a probable reason for this change 
of sentiment, is that the college is no longer the “ Royal Col- 
lege,’ with all that that name implied, but the “ National Col- 
lege” of Ireland. This with brave Irish patriots of twenty-five 
years counts for much. 

But there is one decided disadvantage, and a very serious 
one—one which militates considerably against the teaching staff 
of the college. This is the promoting of its more promising 
and trained teachers to the episcopate. Just when a professor 
has, by unremitting study and industry, become a competent 
and experienced teacher, the priests of his diocese, or a neigh- 
boring one, in approval of his learning and acquirements, 
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immediately set their hearts upon having him for their bishop. 
At the first vacancy he is voted Dignissimus for the mitre. 
And yet there is no help for it. The bishops of the province, 
having no fault to find with the candidate, give their approval, 
Rome confirms the choice, and so the gain to the diocese is to 
the detriment of the college. So convinced were the trustees 
of this drawback, that a resolution was introduced some time 
ago, at one of their meetings, we were told, that no professor 
should be made a bishop until he should have filled the posi- 
tion of teacher in the college for at least fifteen years. This 
apparently wise resolution was not, for some reason, adopted. 
Among others, here is a case very much in point. Who that 
knows Dr. Healy, or that heard his masterly and scholarly. ora- 
tion in the Aula Maxima, as he eloquently and graphically out- 
lined the history of the college’s first century, did not regret 
that a man of his genius and culture was not retained in his 
position as professor, where he could make use of his abilities 
and acquirements in guiding the minds of the future Irish 
priesthood along the path which he had himself pursued with 
such marked success? Instead, he. is relegated to the coadju- 
torship of a comparatively obscure diocese, in the west of Ire- 
land, where his allotted work for the past ten years, and per- 
haps for many years to come, consists in the administering of the 
sacrament of confirmation, the professing of a nun, the bless- 
ing of,.a church, or acting chaplain to a workhouse. This is 
one of the regrets that came to my mind as I sat there 
charmed by Dr. Healy’s discourse; though the production of 
such works as the Centenary History of Maynooth, and Ireland's 
Ancient Schools and Scholars, and other literary work, is evi- 
dence that the Most Rev. Dr. Healy eats not the bread of 
idleness. 

The genuine pleasure coming from attendance at this cele- 
bration was somewhat marred by other regrets. The question 
frequently recurred to me, Why is it that the Catholic Church 
in the United States is not more fully represented at this 
grand Ze Deum of Ireland’s National College? 

It is true Archbishop Riordan and two bishops are here, 
but that hardly expresses the interest which American Catho- 
lics ought to feel in this celebration. Of his Grace of San 
Francisco we, who were privileged to be present from the 
United States, felt justly proud. For at the banquet, where 
the most prominent men—English and Irish—cardinals, bishops, 
and priests, were heard at their best, it was the..unanimous 
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opinion that the address of the orator from the Golden Gate 
was the speech of the evening. 

Again, the educational establishments of England and Ire- 
land had representatives; and even from the Continent of 
Europe the older sister institutions sent delegations. Thus, 
the Irish colleges of Paris and Rome, and the time-honored 
colleges of Salamanca, Louvain, and the Propaganda, wished to 
honor themselves in honoring Maynooth. With what feelings 
of joy, then, would not the Irish episcopate and priesthood 
have received a delegation coming from such institutions as the 
Catholic University of Washington, or Georgetown, or Notre 
Dame, Ind., or Niagara, or St.’Mary’s of Baltimore, or Mount 
St. Mary’s, Emmittsburg ! 

It cannot be that the Catholic Church in America is ignor- 
ant, or unmindful, of what it owes to Ireland and her great 
college. Without disparagement of the other European nation- 
alities, that have done their part in building up the Catholic 
Church in America, ‘it will not be denied that the Irish immi- 
grants have been its greatest factors; that it has been by. their 
loyal adherence to the faith, through good and through evil 
report, that the wonderful, almost miraculous extension’ of 
Catholicity has been brought about in this country; that what: 
ever shortcomings may have been attributed to them, whatéver 
vices even their poverty may have brought to them, their sae 
rifices for the church have made them the wonder and admira: 
tion of those who are of the household of the faith inv all 
lands. 

Take away from the church in America her adherents who 
are Irish by nativity or descent, and the church here will be as 
barren of Catholicity as any of the northern countries of 
Europe. 

In 1846, and the subsequent years—known as the “ famine 
years ’”’"—when the advanced guard of that four million and a 
half of emigrants, who have since been driven out and forced, 
for the greater part, towards the American continent, went 
forth, Maynooth College had reached the first half-century of its 
existence. Considering the small percentage of priests who had 
been educated on the Continent, or in other home seminaries, 
it is safe to say that most of these emigrants had received their 
religious instruction from priests who had graduated at -May- 
nooth. Though the faith of those exiles may not have been 
put to such a severe test as was that of their ancestors at 
home, still it is -true to say that they kept the faith loyally, 
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and that, too, in the presence of temptations to the contrary 
which were more calculated to wean them from the profession 
of it than even the menace of the rack, the sword, or the 
gibbet. 

The superior education the people now received from those 
who had themselves been more highly cultivated, enabled them 
the more readily to give an evidence of the faith that was in 
them. Henceforth, it was no longer the “blind obedience” to 
the priests which their enemies reproached them with, but a 
“rationabile obsequium” to the truths of the faith, as ex- 
pounded to their intelligence by a learned priesthood. 

The spirit that animated the men who went forth from the 
Island of Saints to reconvert Europe still lived in the priests 
of Maynooth. Hence we find many of them becoming volun- 
tary exiles, in order that they might still watch over their 
people and bring to them the comforts of religion in a land in 
which—in the earlier years, at least—they would have looked 
for them in vain. We find that Maynooth has given to the 
United States two archbishops—still alive—one in St. Louis 
and one in Chicago; and one bishop in Erie, Pa., and two 
others deceased. Numbers of its priests, zealous, active, energetic 
men, are carrying on the good work in almost all the dioceses 
of the country. Here in New York to-day they number seven 
or eight. And going a little farther back, even the present 
generation will readily recall such names as Vicars-General 
Power and Starrs, Archdeacon McCarren, and Fathers Clowry, 
Breen, Kinsella, Felix Farrelly, Larkin, Mark Murphy, and 
John Murphy, the distinguished Jesuit. These have gone to 
their reward. Monsignor McMahon, the benefactor of the 
Catholic University at Washington, served in the Diocese of 
New York for over forty years. 

Fortunately, the church in America is no longer dependent 
for her priests on the services of those who come from beyond 
the Atlantic. Her ranks are, year after year, being filled with 
a native priesthood, men of ability and zeal, of whom any por- 
tion of the church might be justly proud. And yet the great 
majority of these—except in sections where the German popu- 
lation predominates—are of Irish descent. And who may tell 
what influence the prayers and supplications of the good Catho- 
lic mother may have had in determining the vocation of her 
son for the priesthood? 

As I write this the news comes of the consecration of Dr. 
Henry as Bishop of Down and Connor. He may well be 
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called the “ Centenary Bishep,” inasmuch as in this centen- 
nial year of his Alma Mater he rounds out the one hundredth 
prelate whom Maynooth has given to the church, one for every 
year of her existence. 

As she has done, so may she go on continuing to do 
through the centuries yet to come! 

Her alumni have wandered beyond Atlantic and Pacific. 
“In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum, et in fines orbis terre 
verba eorum.” But “her children shall come to her from afar.” 
The union that was projected for bringing them together, how- 
ever far they may be separated, by the forming of an Alumni 
Association, was the happy outcome of the centenary celebra- 
tion. Hereafter an opportunity will be given all her children 
—both at home and abroad—of union in an association which 
will bind them to each other, and to her, in the bonds of 
maternal love and brotherhood. 

We trust that all who have gone forth from her shall hearken 
to the fond mother’s call, and prove their devotion to her, and 
their gratitude for what she has done for them, by joining 
hand-in-hand in praying for her continued success, and in 
praying for and sustaining each other, so that they may prove 
themselves worthy children of such a fair mother. 

For myself, looking back at the grand celebration, and re- 
calling the meeting with old and cherished friends after 
years of separation, the fraternal recognition and hearty wel- 
come made me fully realize the truth of the well-known lines 
of the “ National Bard ”’: 


“And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I've been wandering away? 

To see thus around me my youth’s early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day? 


“What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart 
In gazing on those we’ve been lost to so long! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once.they were part, 
Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng.” 


Holy Cross, New York. 
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BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


98 AQUITA’S father had quarrelled with his fa- 

A drone. That was how the trouble began. The 

“banker” had received his ten per cent. on 

Domenico’s passage-money, and had acted as 

‘middle-man between him and the contractor who 

handled the “assisted ” immigrant after his arrival in this land of 

promise; but, not content with the handsome commission from 

both employer and laborer, had now for the third time caused 

his dismissal from the dock where he was working on the city 

dumps, in order to obtain another commission. Domenico, 

though as tractable as most of his class, resented his interrupted 

good fortune. He was making the princely sum of one dollar 

and a half a day. He had trusted Fabroni implicitly, with an 

instinct of utter helplessness, and when he discovered that his 

dismissal was a trick of his to obtain a fresh commission from 

his new employer and himself, all the hot blood of the choleric 

Neapolitan was roused, and he swore silently, by all he held 
sacred, to “fix” his traitorous friend. 

For three weeks he had returned empty-handed to the miser- 
able tenement that, with scores of others of his countrymen, 
he called home, if the sweet word could be applied to Mulberry 
Bend equally with the sunny hillside overlooking the Bay of 
Naples where he was born. He had been induced to mortgage 
his little garden there and his few belongings to pay for his 
ticket to this El Dorado, where work was plenty and wages 
princely. He had worked well and faithfully for the first year, 
and when he could manage to scrape together the few dollars 
necessary had sent for his wife and child. For a time how 
happy they had been! for now Domenico had a roof over his 
head; whereas before. Carmellita and the little one had arrived 
he had burrowed at night in the dump where he worked by 
day. The exorbitant rent of nine dollars a month for the 
two little back rooms left them little margin for enjoyment, 
but, with their racial characteristics, they were as gay and light- 
hearted as children when Sundays gave them a chance. 

Then had come this heavy blow. It was just too much for 
Domenico’s patience and forbearance, and he bided his time to 
“fix ”’ Fabroni. 
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The Italian, like the Chinaman, is a born gambler. His soul 
is in the game from the moment the cards are upon the table, 
and often his stiletto is in it too. 

On Sundays Domenico was sure of meeting Fabroni in the 
“Battle Axe,” round the corner. The following Sunday he 
went there, and was not disappointed. Fabroni was there and 
betting heavily. The game of cards, like the game of life, 
went against Domenico, and watching stealthily he saw what he 
suspected, and in a. blind fury, amid a torrent of abusive Italian, 
he lunged at Fabroni, striking him full in the throat. Fabroni 
was “ fixed.” 

An affair of this kind is not unusual since “the Bend” has 
become a suburb of Naples; but generally the offender gets off 
scot-free unless he is caught red-handed, as was Domenico. 
That was seven months ago, and he was still in jail awaiting 
his trial, while Carmellita was trying to make both ends meet 
for herself and little Paquita. She had secured work at sort- 
ing rags, and was earning just enough to keep body and soul 
together when a new trial was laid upon her. 

When walking through the Italian quarter of New York one 
feels translated to a foreign shore. A _ picturesque if untidy 
element has been added to our population. Here dark eyes are 
flashing, white teeth gleaming, and soft speech falls pleasantly 
on the ear. The vivid and nondescript costumes of the women 
lend a tinge of color to the dark slums they inhabit. Dark- 
haired mothers, some of them scarcely out of their teens, stand 
with their babies at the breast gossiping at the street-corners; or, 
while tending the innumerable stands, nod and smile at the few 
Americanos who pass that way. 

But to-day, while every one was happily busy over the ap- 
proaching Christmas festivities, there was one who did not 
smile, one whose soft black eyes were almost blind from weep- 
ing, whose toil-worn hands were forcedly idle while she sought, 
sorrowing, the little maid who was the core of her heart. 

A little crowd stood around her while she talked to the 
officer, the more accomplished among them translating roughly 
her fluent speech while she told for the hundredth time of the 
loss of Paquita. The little one had been taken away up to 
Sixth Avenue by some of the older children to see the sights, 
the shops laden with Christmas goods, the brilliantly lighted 
stores and streets. Some one, a visiting King’s Daughter per- 
haps, had opened to her fervid imagination the pleasing fiction 
of Santa Claus. Young fir-trees supported by four uprights of 
rough pine were inseparably connected with the vision of 
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“ Sanata Clausa.” That every tree bore as its natural product, 
amid its stiff green branches, every conceivable cake, toy, 
clothing, fruit, and pleasure ever devised by infantile desire, 
was an article of faith as firmly planted in that little heart as 


, ES 


THE VIsION OF ‘‘SANATA CLAUSA.” : ; at 


was belief in the Virgin Mother whose highly colored lithograph 
made gay the dark wall of an “inside bed-room.” 

For days after her little pilgrimage she had talked of 
nothing else but her Christmas-tree. That she was debarred 
from that luxury never entered the gay little head. Little 
eight-year-old had as yet no knowledge of the grinding neces- 
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sity that compelled the poor mother to pick, pick, pick from 
morning to midnight that she might add the sum of thirty-four 
cents a day to the little hoard that kept the wolf from the 
door, and fed the hungry little stomach when her own was 
often empty. 

But now the busy fingers were idle, while the poor mother 
was running about distracted seeking up and down for 
Paquita, Paquita! 

All she knew was, that the child had not been locked in as 
usual when she had gone to her work. She had begged so 
hard for permission to go down to Pasquel’s to examine the 
chimney. through which “Sanata Clausa’”’ would be sure: to 
come if he found his way at all to “the Bend”; she had spent 
an hour there, then had disappeared. 

The officer listened as sympathetically as was to be ex- 
pected ; then suggested that Carmellita come with him to the: 
Elizabeth Street station and make inquiries. But no child had“ 
been brought in answering to Paquita’s description, and the 
mother was going out again, weeping broken-heartedly, when 
some one suggested the Gerry Society. A young policeman off 
duty, whose heart was touched into remembrance of his own 
little one at home, offered to go up with her to the Society’s 
rooms at Twenty-third Street. . 

Carmellita had her first ride on the elevated, and her first 
glimpse of a life beyond the squalor of the “Bend”; but the 
novelties did not impress her—all feelings were swallowed up in 
eagerness to reach the end of her journey and find a clue to 
her child’s whereabouts. 

When they entered the large, handsome building devoted to 
the interests of one of the city’s greatest charities they found 
trace of the little runaway. A member of the Society had 
seen her standing to look in at a restaurant window, gazing 
wistfully at the tempting dainties displayed within. For some 
little time he had been watching her, and when questioned she 
had turned big, frightened eyes to his, but had remained dumb to 
the harsh, strange tongue. As the soft brown eyes were lifted 
to his he saw another pair of eyes that had once looked with 
love into his own, but were now hidden under a low mound 
fast whitening under December snows. He offered the little 
waif his hand, which she took willingly enough, and carried her 
off to the Society’s rooms. There, by the help of an interpre- 
ter, she told of her long journey to Sixth Avenue in search of 
a Christmas-tree, but could not tell the name of the street where 
she lived. 
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All the way home to his place in Tremont Mr. Brownlee 
was haunted by Paquita’s glorious eyes. He wondered what 
his wife would say to the half-formed plan he had in his mind 
of adopting the little one so strangely thrown in his path, as if to 
take the place of his own. He remembered Anita’s ardent tem- 
perament and wondered if it allowed for transference of affec- 
tion. He felt he knew nothing of her prejudices, for though 
he had married an Italian he lacked the sympathy that could 
divine the outcome of her violent grief at the death of her 
child. Whether it would close the door to new affection, or 
widen her heart to the acceptance of an adopted child, he knew 
not. 

But whether she was agreeable or not, the natural mother 
had the first claim. Oh, to have seen her as she stood tearful 
and frightened at Manager Duncume’s desk! To all her plead- 
ings he had but one answer. Paquita would be retained there 
until inquiries could be made as to whether her parents were 
able to maintain her or not; if they were not, then she would 
be placed where she would be brought up in an atmosphere 
different from Mulberry Bend. But mother-love flourishes as 
hardily in Mulberry Bend as in the more sanitary portions of 
the great city, and the mother-heart was aching as she trudged 
back again to her wretched home, made doubly wretched now 
that the light of the world had gone out for her. Why had 
God permitted such a thing to happen? Paquita was her all. 
Would he permit her to be childless as well as worse than 
widowed? No! no! no! 

She turned over and over in her mind all sorts of wild pro- 
jects for the restoration of her, child. She knew absolutely 
nothing of the machinery of the law. She had no one to 
appeal to—but stay, there was the padre. She hurried to his 
house only to find that he was out. She turned away and 
thought of the police captain, who had listened to her before 
with kindness even though he had but half understood her. 
She found her way to him again, and with a small newsboy’s 
help told her pitiful little story. With the instinct of her race 
she read his sympathy in his face, and, throwing herself on her 
knees, she begged and besought his influence in a flood of 
Italian in which was mingled wounded mother-love, prayer, and 
bereavement, with tears and sobs that moved even that stoic, 
accustomed as he was to the daily tragedies of “the Bend.” 
She, poor mother, saw in him the jfodesta of her own little 
town at home, and when he explained to her that they must 
await the investigation made by the Society, her grief turned 
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to anger; but when he learned that she was the wife of Do- 
menico Cambrio, he felt that the restoration of Paquita was 
impossible. Then her despair was uncontrollable, and she left 
him plotting vengeance on the terrible miscreants who had 
stolen her child. 

To walk again the two and a half miles that lay between 
her and the: Society’s rooms was as nothing to the intrepid 
heart of the mother; and there she took up her station until 
she would catch a glimpse of the dear little dark head. She 
knew nothing, therefore, of the officer, accompanied by Mr. 
Brownlee, who was going about among her voluble neighbors 
gathering the details of the piteous story of her husband’s sad 
crime, her own unavailing efforts to support herself and the 
child, and at every step collecting proof of what they were 
looking for—that Carmellita, with all her passion of affection, 
was incapable of taking care of her child. 

But she thought better; and to uphold her argument held 
under her skirt an ugly-looking bull-dog pistol she had pur- 
chased that morning, and had every intention of using it. It 
was well for the officer, who was doing only what his duty 
called for, that the poor crazed creature did not ‘run against 
him that day. 

When it grew dark and everything was closed up for the 
night, she found her way back again to the miserable place she 
could call her own, and found the padre there waiting for her. 
He talked to her, reasoned with her, soothed but did not com- 
fort her. What was the use of his telling her that it looked 
as if God had a hand in it, that Paquita with her beauty would 
be adopted by some rich man perhaps, and educated far be- 
yond what her mother could do for her at the best of times? 
What did he know of the savage fear gnawing at the mother’s 
heart? What did he, on the plane above all human passion, 
reck of the exquisite pain that was making of this poor 
woman's life a hell? With sad eyes, full of tears, he could only 
bow his head before the storm, and raise his heart silently to 
the God above who once gave to his own Mother’s heart just 
such a pang. By the great common law of maternal instinct, 
poor Carmellita was experiencing the depth of anguish that 
Stabbed that other Mother’s heart as she too “sought her 
Child sorrowing.” 

As the great city was waking to life at six the next morn- 
ing Carmellita was at her station at the door of ‘the Society’s 
rooms. Again a gamin came to her aid with that ready tact 
and sympathy the poor always have to bestow on each other. 





“ SHE CROUCHED, LIKE SOME ANIMAL AT BAY, TILL SHE HEARD THE SOUND OF WHEELS.” 
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He soon found out the true inwardness of the case, and came 
to Carmellita with the intelligence that constant rubbing against 
his neighbors had engendered, and: explained to her that the 
man that was going to take Paquita was the one who found 
her, that he lived in Tremont, and that she could go there first 
and catch him alone on the lonely road, use the bull-dog that 
his sharp eyes had discovered, and thus secure Paquita against 
all claims on her. That he could not go with her and witness 
the grand climax was a great grief; but as he gave her all his 
small earnings to pay her fare, there were none left for: him- 
self, and he was forced, much against his will, to remain behind. 

How she waited that long, cold winter’s day; how she suffered 
from cold, hunger, and fatigue, only God knew. But at length 
she found herself getting off the train at Tremont, watching the 
kidnapper wait for a covered wagon to draw up to the platform, 
place a large bundle into it that she felt to be her Paquita, 
step back into the depot for something there, and then she fled, 
ran like a deer down the straight, narrow road, sheltered by 
trees on either hand, and then sank exhausted by the road- 
side. 

There she crouched, waiting like some animal at bay, till she 
heard the sound of wheels; then dragged herself to her full 
height, the bull-dog clutched tightly in her right hand. Nearer, 
nearer came the wheels; closer and closer came the moment 
when she meant to send a fellow-being to an unprepared grave. 
No thought was in her disordered mind but vengeance, no plan 
but to rid the world of the monster cruel enough to steal her 
child from her. 

As the carriage lamp flashed full in her face she heard a 
sound that froze the blood in her veins, a sound that chilled 
to the very centre the poor tortured heart that had suffered so 
much. 

Paquita laughed. 

Laughing! and her mother not with her. Was it true, then, 
what the padre said, that Paquita would soon forget her? Was 
it the best thing that Paquita was taken from her? 

“Q Dio! Dio!” she moaned, and the murderous weapon 
slipped from her nerveless fingers. 

Paquita’s laugh had saved her mother’s soul, and the life of 
her benefactor. 

The wagon had gone three times its length before Carmellita 
recovered herself. She looked after the fast disappearing vehi- 
cle, and then ran rapidly after it. As it toiled slowly up the 
hill she gained on it every moment, and when it turned into 
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the great wide roadway, guarded by the heavy stone gate-posts, 
she could easily distinguish it among the shadows of the trees, 
and followed more closely. What her object was she scarcely 
knew now that her heart had been defeated of its terrible in- 
tent; she wanted to look but once more on the little face that 
was once all hers before she yielded to the fearful sense of 
drowsiness that was creeping over her. 

She crept forward to the square of light that was thrown 
across the asphalt walk, and looked into the room. It was all 
aglow with firelight and the soft radiance cast from a large 
shaded lamp with its crimson shade. Its beauty repelled and 
attracted her as she felt dimly that in the scale with that scene 
of comfort her pallet and crust, irradiated as they were with 
divine mother-love, would have no showing with her tiny 
daughter. 

Still she gazed, fascinated by the alluring interior, when she 
saw a woman enter. She was tall and dark—Carmellita recog- 
nizing her readily as one of her own race—and moved with a 
languid grace that accorded well with the whole air of refine- 
ment that clung about her. She held a handkerchief in her 
tightly clinched hand and her eyes were heavy with tears. With 
a convulsive sob she threw herself before an easel on which 
rested a pastel portrait of a little girl of Paquita’s age. No in- 
terpreter was needed to tell the watching mother outside the 
storm of feeling that was tearing at the other’s heart. As in a 
mirror she saw her own feelings portrayed, only in this case 
the angel of death was the one whose hand was heavy on a 
human heart. The bereaved mother outside watched the deso- 
late mother within, in a passion of pity; a wave of conflicting 
‘emotions swept across her soul, and she turned, staggered down 
the steps, and almost fell into the arms of the coachman who 
had come around to shut the gates. He held her from him 
while he sharply scrutinized her tear-stained face, but could 
make nothing of her broken speech. His big Irish heart took 
in the fact that she was a woman, alone and in trouble, and he 
led her around to the servants’ entrance, where he saw that she 
was warmed and fed. With returning strength came renewed 
courage, and she rose to go; but good Michael knew that his 
master would not turn a dog into the streets on that cold night, 
and he left her in the hall a moment while he went to acquaint 
Mr. Brownlee of the situation. 

Through the open door the mother saw and heard Paquita 
again. Mrs. Brownlee had her upon her lap, and was trying to 
soothe and comfort her. In her own sweet mother-tongue, made 
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sweeter by the refined accent of a cultured woman, little Pa- 
quita was being coaxed and petted into accepting the good for- 
tune that she had fallen into. She held in her arms a large 
French doll, that it hurt to the heart for Mrs. Brownlee to see; 


‘*MADRE MIA! MADRE MIA!” 


but she had pressed the Jambola into its new owner’s arms 
with none the less friendly insistence. Paquita had examined 
gravely the first handsome doll she had ever seen, but while 
holding it close had murmured: “I want my mother! I want 
my mother!” in her pretty patois. She was carried to the 
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table and given food and drink such as she had never dreamed 
of; but still she murmured: “ Madre mia! Madre mia!” She 
was told of toys more gorgeous than the wonderful beauty in 
her arms, and assured that they would all be hers if she would 
be good and stay quietly with her new friends; but still came 
that little heart-cry : “ Madre mia! Madre mia!” that was an- 
swered in,silent longing by the lonely figure in the hallway. 
With infinite patience the lonely mother inside went over and 
over again the attractions to be found in her new home; but 
always the little pitiful cry answered her: “ Madre mia! Madre 
mia!” At last Mr. Brownlee thought of a Christmas-tree, and 
hurrying out through the long window and across the porch, 
he had Michael cut ruthlessly the young fir growing so tall and 
straight near the path. 

“Them Dagoes are persistent creatures,” said Michael, slash- 
ing away, “but the kid ain’t a circumstance in queer lingo to 
the poor woman in the kitchen”; and he told of the outcast he 
had befriended, receiving permission readily enough to stow her 
away somewhere for the night. 

Once more the same roof sheltered Paquita and her mother. 
Poor Carmellita had almost made up her mind to steal away 
and leave the child in her new surroundings to heal the wound 
in the heart of the woman who, while smarting under the blow 
of the loss of her own, could be kind to another’s child. But 
all night long there sounded in the ears of both mothers: “ J/a- 
dre mia! Madre mia!” while the little one slept the sound, 
dreamless sleep of childhood. 

Christmas morning dawned clear and cold. The breakfast- 
table, with its snowy damask, its silver and china and glass, 
.was temptingly laden and wreathed in holly and fir. In a cor- 
ner of the room stood the fir-tree bearing a generous load of 
its newly-acquired fruit, and Paquita’s large eyes grew larger 
when she saw the realization of her ambition, She laughed and 
chattered like a little magpie this morning, but nothing they 
could say or do would induce her to put off the old shabby 
frock she had on when she was picked up by Mr. Brownlee. 
What her object was they could not divine, but refrained from 
questioning her, only too glad to have her apparently reconciled 
and happy in her new position. 

Breakfast was progressing in the kitchen as enjoyably as in 
the dining-room, and Carmellita’s heart failed her this morning 
as she heard the prattling in the next room, She stole off 
when she could to her station in the hall and looked in again. 

Paquita was standing on the hearth-stone, her arms laden 
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with toys, her little old shawl over her head, and a most re- 
bellious look on her firm young mouth. She was announcing 
her intention to go to her mother. Mrs. Brownlee was lying 
back in her chair half crying, half laughing at the pathetic 
stubbornness of the little waif in whose loyal little heart no 
bribe, no creature comfort, no promises could efface the pas- 
sionate longing to share all her good fortune with the “ madre.” 

“But you cannot find your mother; she is not here,” said 
Mr. Brownlee. But she only looked at him with wide-open, 
imploring eyes whose look went to his heart, so like they were 
to those other eyes. 

“Speak to her, Anita,” he said; “say anything if she will 
stay,” in a tone that betrayed to his wife the hope he had 
been indulging in. 

“See, little one,” she said, leading her to the door, “your 
mother is not here.” 

But she was ! 

Before either Mr, Brownlee or his wife could realize what 
had happened Paquita was in her mother’s arms, and the hun- 
gry heart was taking its fill of long-denied, passionate kisses. 

Carmellita, kneeling, held in her arms the shabby but very 
happy little daughter, who in turn never let go of the Parisian 
beauty she called her own, and in a seemingly never-ending 
stream of fervid patois poured forth the history of her adventures. 

So, after all, Paquita had her Christmas-tree ; and Carmellita 
found that the seeming cross was a blessing in disguise; for 
never again did those two have to breathe the foul air of Mul- 
berry Bend. A place was made for the mother in the Brown- 
lee household, and Paquita became in fact the daughter of the 
house and was sent to school. More than that; poor Domenico, 
more sinned against than sinning, was given an immediate trial, 
in place of being left in the Tombs to languish for years as he 
might have done. But his life never again crossed Carmellita’s, 
“Manslaughter in the second degree” was the verdict, and he 
went to spend the remainder of his days in prison, where he 
shortly died a victim to the “assisted ” immigrant trade that, 
thanks to God and the well-organized charities of the city, is 
fast losing its worst features. 

Across the silence of the years Carmellita often looks back 
to those dark early days, and in murmuring a prayer for the 
repose of Domenico’s soul, mingles with it one of thanksgiving 
for the blessed chance that led Paquita on a quest for a Christ- 
Mas-tree, 





THE pibroch still sounds shrilly amid the Battle 

of the Books, and the tartan still leads the van in 

English literature. Mr. Barrie has now a host of 
competitors in the field, and some of them are for- 

WR. midable ones. Amongst others the gifted author of 
Miss Stuart's’ Legacy makes no unworthy bid for highest honors 
in the front rank of Caledonian contestants. Mrs. F. A. Steel’s 
new novel, Red Rowans,* must certainly add to the fame she 
has already acquired as a writer of keen insight and subtle wit. 
The “argument,” or story of Red Rowans, is simplicity itself. 
There is the usual Scotch laird with his short purse and his 
“lang pedigree,” and there is the equally inevitable soap-boiler 
with plethoric money-bags and no ancestry, who has an ambi- 
tious wife and a good-looking daughter anxious to shine in 
society wherein saponaceous odors are killed by eau de cologne 
and the wafted perfumes of a royal court. There is the beau- 
tiful peasant maiden with whom the laird falls in love, and the 
sundry other obstacles to the consummation of the soap-boiler’s 
ambition and the laird’s enrichment, and the other accessory 
characters in the every-day drama. Incidentally to these rough 
outlines come some variations in this well-worn story, quite 
‘naturally contrived so as to work out the author’s purpose. 
But in a novel of this character one is not concerned a whit with 
the material movement of the drama; it is the psychological 
side of the argument and the play which brings out the con- 
trasting characteristics of the actors which chain our interest. 
If the book were to be taken as a test of the writer’s powers 
to fashion a tale in accordance with what is termed dramatic 
unity, or to fill in a great tragedy with appropriate characters, 
the result must be unfavorable to her claims. But the author's 
power is in other directions. As a student of human nature, 
and as an adept in presenting its infinite foibles and peculiari- 
ties in a delightfully bright and amusing way without any ap- 
parent malice, she need not shrink from the verdict of the 


* Red Rowans. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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jury. Red Rowans is, for the most part, a very delightful book; 
but its strength lies in its technique, not in the lessons it 
teaches. What these lessons are, if any, may only be vaguely 
guessed at. They are chiefly concerned with the affairs of the 
human heart, and throughout the book there is an avoidance of 
the deeper currents of human thought and the noblest well- 
springs of human action which argues either a blank on that 
subject in the author’s own mind or an unwillingness to admit 
that there is any higher tribunal for the settlement of disputes 
between the head and the heart than an unconscious ethical 
force and an immanent perception of truth and fitness in all 
things. The close of the story confirms the impression of a 
hopelessness about all beyond the earth—a Nirvana, so to speak 
—for the spiritual life of man, derived from a casual hint here 
and there throughout the book as it speeds on to its tragic 
consummation. With the blotting out of the life we have 
loved all is blotted out, and love and friendship and everything 
that has been are but a name. This lame and impotent con- 
clusion is helped on the stage by the fate which overtakes 
Margaret Carmichael, the heroine of the tale. She is drowned 
on the eve of her wedding, in the heroic endeavor to save a 
little friend of hers, and the man to whom she was to have 
been married, after having been stricken with brain fever by 
grief, incontinently marries the scheming widow, one of a quar- 
tette of women with whom he has been in love more or less 
in the course of his tartan-checkered career. 

This laird, Paul Macleod, is the weakest bit of portraiture 
in the book. He is not a Scot, but a weak vacillating creature 
of no land whatever, such as Shakspere makes his Hamlet, 
and if Marjory Carmichael, the heroine, were really the true 
woman the writer endeavors to make her, she would hardly be 
so devoid of spirit as to allow him to confess his love for her 
while on his very way, as she knows, to propose to one whom he 
intended to marry for her money. The paradox is rendered 
all the more puzzling by Marjory’s admission to herself that 
the laird, Paul Macleod, was not her ideal of what a man 
ought to be, so that the idea of the author appears to be that 
the sentiment of love in the human heart is a thing bound 
by no rational laws, but in its comings and its goings is sure 
and irresistible as the flowing and ebbing of the ocean tides— 
a thing of fate or destiny. 

Many types of Scottish character are presented in this novel, 
and their fidelity will be acknowledged. by those who know the 

VOL. LXII.—27 
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country ‘and’ the people. What humor gleams occasionally 
through the book may be judged from this excerpt from the 
description of a Highland edifice which served the dual purpose 
of school-house and post-office. The children are going through 
a quaint semi-barbarous Litany of the Prophets: 


As:the tune rose and fell, there came every now and again 
a pause, so-Sudden, so absolute that a passer-by on the dusty 
road might well have asked himself if some direful catastrophe 
had not occurred. Nothing of the sort. A glance within would 
have shown him everything at its usual; the scholars in rows, 
from the kilted urchin of four—guiltless of English—to whom 
school is the art of sitting still, to the girl of fourteen, bliss- 
fully conscious of a new silk handkerchief and the admiration 
it-excites in the bashful herd-boy on the opposite bench, In 
the corner, at a table with a slanting desk, the master was 
busy sorting the letters which Donald Post, as he is called, has 
just brought in; the latter meanwhile mopping his hot face and 
disburdening his bag of minor matters in the shape of tea, 
sugar, and bread, and himself of the budget of news he has 
accumulated during his fourteen-mile walk; in an undertone, 
however, for the hymn goes on. 

“ Whair is noo the pro-phet Dan’l?” droned the master, 
followed by a wavering choir of childish trebles and gruff 
hobbledehoy voices, “ Whair is noo’ the pro-phet Dan'l?” 

The exigencies of the tune necessitated a repetition of the 
momentous question again and yet again, the tune dying away 
into. a pause, during which the master’s attention wandered to 
a novel superscription on a letter. The children held their 
breath, the hum of the bees outside became audible, all nature 
seemed in suspense awaiting the answer. 

“I’m thinking it will be from Ameriky,” hazarded the 
master thoughtfully to Donald Post, and, the solution seeming 
satisfactory, he returned with increased energy to the trium- 
phant refrain 

“ Safe intil the Pro-mised Land.” 

The children caught it up con amore with a vague feeling of 
relief. A terrible thing indeed, to Presbyterians or Episcopalians 
alike, if the Prophet Daniel had been left hanging between 
heaven and another place! So great a relief, that the gay 
progress of the tune and the saint was barely marred by the 
master’s renewed interest in a post-card; which distraction led 
him into making an unwarrantable statement that— 

“ He went up in a fiery char-yot.” 

True, the elder pupils tittered a little over the assertion, 
but the young ones piped away contentedly, vociferously. The 
Promised Land once attained, the means were necessarily quite 
a secondary consideration ; and mayhap to their simple imagin- 
ings a fiery chariot was preferable to the den of lions. 

“ Where ts noo the twal A-postles?” \ed off the master 
again, after a whispered remark to Donald Post, which pro- 
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voked 'so: interésting a reply that the fate of the twelve re- 
mained trembling in the balance long enough for the old refrain 
to startle the scholars from growing inattention. 

“ Safe intil the Pro-mised Land.” 

The sound echoed up into the rafters. Truly a blessed re- 
lief to reach the haven after delays and difficulties. 

“They went through”—began the master. But whether in 
orthodox fashion it would have been “great ‘tri-bu-la-tion,” or 
whether, on the principle of compensation, the den of lions 
would have been allowed fwe/ve saints, will never be known. 
The -mote-speckled ‘beam of sunshine through the door” was 
darkened by a’ slight girlish figure, the children hustled to 
their feet with much clatter of the unaccustomed boots and 
shoes, and the schoolmaster, drowning his last nasal note under 
a guilty cough, busied himself over a registered letter. For 
Miss Marjory Carmichael objected on principle to the Litany of 
the Prophets. 

The rather imperious frown, struggling with an equally 
obstinate smile which showed on the new-comer’s face, vanished 
at the sight of Donald Post. 

“Any for me?” she asked eagerly. It was a charming 
voice, full of interest and totally devoid of anxiety. An acute 
ear would have told at once that life had as yet brought 
nothing to the speaker which would make post-time a delight 
or a dread. She had, for instance, no right to expect a love- 
letter or a dun; and her eagerness was but the desire of youth 
for something new, her expectancy only the girlish belief in 
something which must surely come with the coming years. For 
the rest, a winsome young lady with a pair of honest hazel eyes 
and honest walking-boots. 

“’Deed no, Miss Marjory,” replied the schoolmaster, select- 
ing a thin envelope and holding it up shamelessly to the light 
—a bold stroke to divert attention from the greater offence of 
the hymn, “ Forbye ain wi’ the Glasky post-mark that will just 
be ain o’ they weary circulars, for as ye may see for yoursel’, 
Miss Marjory, the inside o’t’s leethographed.” 

“Thank you, Mr. McColl,” said the girl, severely, as she took 
the letter, “but if you have no objection I should prefer find- 
ing out its contents in a more straightforward fashion.” 

“Surely! Surely!” Mr. McColl, having got a little more 
than he expected, gave another exculpatory cough, and looked 
round to Donald Post for moral support. Perhaps from a 
sense that he often needed a like kindness, this was an appeal 
which the latter never refused, and if he could not draw upon 
real reminiscence for a remark or anecdote bearing on the 
point, he never had any hesitation in giving an I. O. U. on 
fancy and so confounding his creditors. On the present - occa- 
sion, however, he was taken at a disadvantage, being engaged 
in trying to conceal from Marjory’s uncompromising eyes a 
bottle of whiskey which formed a contraband item in his bag; 
consequently he had only got as far .as.a preliminary murmur 
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that “there wass a good mony wass liking to be reading their 
ain letters, but that it was. James Macniven”—when the school- 
master plucked up courage for further defence. 

“Aye! Aye! ‘’tis but natur’l to sinfu’ man to be liking his 
ain. Not that they circulars interestin’ readin’, even if a body 
is just set on learnin’ like Miss Marjory. And I’m thinkin’ it 
will only be from a wine mairchant likely. It’s extraordinair’ 
the number of circulars they'll be sending out; but the whiskey 
is a’ the same. Bad, filthy stuff, what will give parral—y—ees 
to them that drinks it.” 

This second bid for favor, accompanied as it was by an 
unfortunate glance for support at Donald—who was struggling 
unsuccessfully with the neck of the black bottle—proved too 
much for Marjory’s dignity, and the consequent smile en- 
couraged Mr. McColl to go on, oblivious apparently of his last 
remark, 

Thus, if this novel be deficient in a powerful conception, its 
many excellences as a literary work will excuse that weakness. 
Literary martinets may discover that once in a way the 
author uses the nominative pronoun for the objective in answer- 
ing a question, that the printer makes the Latin atque the no- 
tongue a/gue, and that the monstrosity “ judgmatically” creeps 
into the work somewhere. In the eyes of some critics such 


slips are heinous enough to condemn any work, no matter how 
masterly; but the amenities of the Christmas season may soften 
their outraged grammatical feelings. 


A different picture of Scottish life is that to be found in 
Mr. S. R. Crockett’s new book, which he calls Zhe Men of 
the Moss-Hags.* Mr. Crockett’s fame as a delineator of humble 
life in Scotland rests upon a method of presenting it which 
differs from that of Mr. Barrie in an important particular. Mr. 
Barrie has a broader appreciation of the grotesque side of it, 
and makes us laugh as heartily at its assumption of piety or 
wisdom or pomposity as he himself perhaps often did. But 
Mr. Crockett presents us with people who said and did gro- 
tesque things in all seriousness, and shows us that almost in- 
comprehensible combination of the hard, practical, and worldly- 
wise with the sentimental and superstitious in the Scottish 
character, especially in the Highland regions, which forms so 
curious a knot in metaphysical study. This mixture of emo- 
tionalism, thrift, and mundane sagacity comes out strongly in 
the story of Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags, and the minuteness 
with which all the subordinate details and accessories are 


* The Men of the Moss-Hags. By S. R. Crockett. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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handled, together with ‘a certain quaint prosiness and a ten- 
dency to repetition and redundancy in the manner of telling, 
make the writer’s peculiarity. 

It is not by any means a cheerful story. Dealing with the 
sanguinary attempts of the Scottish Kirk to put down the men 
of the “Solemn League and Covenant,” it is full of stirring 
adventure. Moreover, as the author has gone over all the 
locality covered in his story and consulted all the historical 
evidence available, it may be accepted, perhaps, as a picture of 
the times whose only defect is that it is an imaginary one. 

To most readers, however, a glossary would be an indispen- 
sable adjunct to the work, so thickly is it overlaid with the cu- 
rious jargon of the southern Scotch. Some of the chapters il- 
lustrating the glibness of tongue and the grotesque sanctimony 
of Scottish old maidenhood relieve the sombre. character of 
the story to some extent, but there is no striking originality in 
these pictures, such as made the charm of The Sticket Minister. 
The book contains the drawback of monotony in Scottish 
patois, and so becomes at length painfully toilsome to get 
through. 


Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, whose poetical work is so much 
appreciated by Catholic readers, is no less at home in the 
field of graceful prose. A volume of short stories from her pen, 
bearing the title Petronilla, and other Tales,* just issued, is 
specially suited for the coming festive season. It is a very 
charming collection. Several of the tales prove that the writer 
possesses riot only taste and grace in choice of subject and 
style of narrative, but great strength and dramatic verve where 
the theme demands powerful treatment. The book is put for- 
ward in a very elegant dress by the publishers. 


A new edition of that favorite gift-book, Golden Sands,+ has 
been ordered out, and will, we are sure, meet a cordial wel- 
come. It is a collection of terse reflections and counsels for 
young people, selected from French authors and nicely rendered 
into English by Ella McMahon, and appropriately illustrated. 


Clara Mulholland is a laborer in less ambitious fields than 
those chosen by her better known sister, Rosa, now Mrs. John 
T. Gilbert. Her métier is, we think, fairy-tales or children’s 


* Petronilla, and other Tales, By Eleanor C. Donnelly, New York: Benziger Bros. 
+ Golden Sands, By Ella McMahon, Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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lore, for her style is better adapted to that {guileless realm of 
art than to the more sombre literature of real life with all its 
struggles and intrigues, its passion and its tragedy. She gives 
us a gift-book suitable to the season, bearing the title.A Sérzk- 
ing Contrast.* It is the old story of a changeling and the woes 
and trials of the rightful heiress, all told in a very artless way, 
Power in this style of literature is only the possession of the 
great masters of literary art and the. result of a lengthened 
apprenticeship to letters. Miss Mulholland comes, however, of 
good literary stock, and she may yet achieve something higher. 
Meanwhile we may commend A _ Siértking Contrast as a proba- 
ble tale, with many striking and pathetic ‘tableaux carefully 
depicted—a good and wholesome gift-book. 


Amongst the books suitable to the season we may readily 
commend the handsome volume of tales by Mrs. M. A. Sadlier 
and her daughter, embraced in the title Stortes of the Promises.t 
They are excellent examples of Canadian genre literature, for 
the most part, full of sound Catholic truth, short and pretty, 
and to the point, every one. The reputation of Mrs. Sadlier is 
a sufficient guarantee of their good quality from a literary as 
well as a religious point of view. 


“ Alethea’s Prayer on Christmas’ Eve”{ is the leading 
morceau in a very choice collection of seasonable tales reprinted 
from the St. Xavier’s Monthly. There is a fervor in the spirit 
of these stories, united to a grace of language, which tells of a 
high sense of the purpose for which they were originally 
written—the elevation as well as the pleasurable entertainment 
Of the youthful mind. Some beautiful plates are interspersed 
with the different stories. 


The children’s poet, as Eugene Field loved to be called, has 
gone over to the majority. Death came to him without any 
prologue or any apology, and he was taken away almost before 
any one knew that he had a pang. Widespread, we might 
almost say world-wide, is the lamentation over the loss. The 
chain which he had coiled around the hearts of millions of 
sundered people, young and old, was the magic one of sympa- 
thy. It is the privilege of the higher poets to be in touch only 


* A Striking Contrast. By Clara Mulholland. Dublin: Gill & Son. 
+ Stories of the Promises. By Mrs. M. A. Sadlierand her Daughter. Montreal and Toron- 


to: D. & J. Sadlier. 
t Alethea’s Prayer, and other Tales. Detroit : The Graham Co. 
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with the few who can follow sublimated flights into the spiritual 
empyrean; this dignity is offset by their life above the snow- 
line of human feeling. One thing is certain about such poets as 
America produces; if they do not climb to the starry heights 
where the great lyrists wander in the Elysian fields in proud 
isolation, they can reach the hearts of millions where the 2//us- 
trissimt could only win the heads of a few. Two of America’s 
greatest poets possessed this heavenly gift of human assimila- 
tion; and Eugene Field, whose place in the temple of fame is 
now a matter of warm logomachy, was endowed with it in 
much greater proportion than either Longfellow or Holmes. 

It may not be consolatory to the thinkers of fine thoughts 
to know, but it is undeniable nevertheless, that the poems 
which live are those which reach the million. In especial the 
children’s poems. We do not know the poets’ names, very 
often. Of all the songs we sung when we were toddling 
babies, not one gives the slightest clue to the author’s identity. 
Eugene Field’s poems bid fair to make a break in this long 
record of undeserved oblivion. There are songs of his destined 
to live when “Locksley Hall” will have vanished into the 
smoke of the past; for they are songs of the hearth and the 
domestic circle, and which touch the fountains of human affec- 
tion without having to make any artesian well to get there. 

And yet it would not be correct to say that Eugene Field 
was one of the great and the gifted in the art of poetical 
expression. He occupied a position somewhat akin to that of 
Hogarth in English art—telling us truths and interpreting for 
us feelings by so simple a process that the great masters looked 
upon it all as mere charlatanism. It is wrong to deny that 
Eugene Field had the poet’s gift beyond the power to rhyme 
and put a bit of homespun human sentiment together. His 
inclination mostly led him to the latter form of poetical work; 
but he could on occasion take higher flights, as any one can 
easily find by looking through A Little Book of Western Verse,* 
the last published volume of his collections. Some of his 
adaptations of Horace are especially happy, and would have 
been fine but for the irrepressible tendency of the poet to 
make fun where he should only be cheerful and witty. His 
imitations of old English, too, show some clever work, as for 
instance the following: 


* 4 Little Book of Western Verse. By Eugene Field. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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CHRYSTMASSE OF OLDE, 


God rest you, Chrysten gentil men, 
Wherever you may be,— 

God rest you all in fielde or hall, 
Or on ye stormy sea; 

For on this morn oure Chryst is born 
That saveth you and me. 


Last night ye shepherds in ye east 
Saw many a wondrous thing; 

Ye sky last night flamed passing bright 
Whiles that ye stars did sing, 

And angels came to bless ye name 
Of Jesus Chryst, oure Kyng. 


God rest you, Chrysten gentil men, 
Faring where’er you may ; 

In noblesse court do thou no sport, 
In tournament no playe, 

In paynim lands hold thou thy hands 
From bloudy works this daye. 


But thinking on ye gentil Lord 
That died upon ye tree, 

Let troublings cease and deeds of peace 
Abound in Chrystantie ; 

For on this morn ye Chryst is born 
That saveth you and me. 


Field, in fine, was a peculiarly American institution, fully 
and gracefully vindicating the claims of the American character 
to a peculiar and well-defined national humor. We can spare 
none of our good literary workers, but if one should have gone 
when he was called away, we might well declare “We could 
have better spared a better man.” 


Two excellent little books rolled into one may well be com- 
mended to all in quest of the road to literature. They are 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on The Function of Criticism and Wal- 
ter Pater’s short treatise on Sty/e.* These are issued in handy 
shape for the pocket, in stiff paper covers, and at a very popu- 
lar price. Matthew Arnold’s famous essay was written at the 
time when Dr. Colenso’s excursion into the realms of what has 
since been called “the higher criticism” made men believe he 
had sapped the foundations of revealed religion, and when the 
French atheists were plunged into a hysteria of delight over M. 
Renan’s Vte de /ésus. Of the one Matthew Arnold wrote, 


* The Function of Criticism, By Matthew Arnold. An Essay on Style. By Walter 
Pater. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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“Bishop Colenso’s book reposes on a total misconception of 
the essential elements of the religious problem, as that problem 
is now presented for solution”; and of M. Renan’s work, “It 
attempts, in my opinion, a synthesis, perhaps premature, perhaps 
impossible, certainly not successful.” 

We might commend, par parenthese, what Matthew Arnold, 
who was not a Catholic, has to say about the English divorce 
court (and the same applies to our own divorce system much 
more pertinently), and the Roman Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice on the sacrament of marriage, to all who desire light on 
the fundamental principle of human society. 

Of Matthew Arnold’s essay, taken as a whole, it may be 
said that it seems to exceed its own scope. Beginning with 
the intention to defend the function of the critic from the 
taunt of being inferior to the artist who exercises his creative 
faculty in the service of mankind, it ends by a seeming con- 
fusion of the critical and the constructive functions, by making 
the exercise of either faculty, in the development of their sub- 
ject, common to both. The best critics, he points out, have been 
the best in literary and other artistic creations; and vice versd, 

Mr. Pater’s essay on style lays down some general principles, 
some of which can never be accepted as permanent, since liter- 
ary style is a matter of incessant change and parallelism with 
the onward processes of science and thought. He takes the 
great French realist, Gustave Flaubert, as the nearest approach 
to his own ideal in literary style, because Flaubert believed 
that in art, which meant everything worth living for to him, 
there was an unerring principle of truth by which one par- 
ticular thing or thought was expressed correctly by one word, 
and one word only—a theory with which some good authori- 
ties take leave to disagree. If Flaubert’s style is the best, it 
does not follow that it is by any means the most delightful; 
and if the function of literature be to charm, that which suc- 
ceeds best in doing so is, in our humble judgment, the model to 
be imitated, whatever the claims of exact science in the matter. 


- 
> 





I.—A WOMAN AND THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT.* 


A Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael (Augusta Theodosia 
Drane) is the modest style of a book that contributes so 
eminently to religious literature one may well regret it does not 


* 4 Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. Edited by Rev. Father Bertrand Wil- 
berforce, O.P. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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more.'directly bid for general circulation. It was occasioned by 
the-death, in April, 1894, of the some time Prioress: Provincial of 
the Congregation of Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine-of Siena, 
at. Stone,in England. Claiming to be little more ‘than a memo- 
rial, the book is in reality a singularly happy empleyment of 
piety, good: taste, and workmanlike skill in a department of 
writing where such a combination is hardly more grateful than 
exemplary. The volume, of 488 pages, has been handsomely 
published. The difficulty alone remains to indicate briefly its 
goodly abundance and worth. The contents are divided into 
three parts. The first 148 pages are devoted to the Memoir, 
much of which, through circumstances entirely unforeseen by the 
subject, has the rare merit of being naive autobiography. Part 
second contains thirty-one short essays on Gospel texts, and 
twenty-five “ Notes of Private Meditations.” Thirty-six letters, 
either private or semi-official, form the third part. At the end 
is a bibliography, “ The Works of Augusta Theodosia Drane,” 
twenty-seven in number, beginning with “ Zhe Morality of Trac- 
tarianism, a \etter from one of the people [Anglican] to one of 
the clergy, London, 1850,” and ending with “ Zhe Jmagination, 
its Nature, Uses, and Abuses. Written for the Literary Depart- 
ment of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, Chicago, 1893.” To 
scan the intervening book-titles, recognizing many that have wide 
renown, and to which are appended, more than three or four 
times, notices of German, French, and even one Italian transla- 
tion; to see how varied and yet how special has been this 
literary activity, supplies a becoming prelude to the consid- 
eration of Miss Drane’s life as recounted in her Memoir. For 
this nun, who was buried only yesterday in the garb of a 
medizval order, was also distinctively a modern woman of the 
strongest, most human type, at once a noble example and a 
mighty encouragement to the leaven of new womanhood that is 
stirring mankind. 

Here are set forth with exquisite sympathy the intimate 
charms of her pure, sweet girlhood, passed at the first in an 
old English garden, but later among the heather of the moors 
and along the beach of an unfrequented sea. Religious influ- 
ences were almost wanting and worldly distractions were re- 
ligiously excluded, thanks to the care of her good Protestant 
family ; but this somewhat lonely soul .was a ready pupil of 
nature, who instilled not only the poetic gift, but also laid deep 
foundations for a wholesome piety that was finally to attain 
little short of the mystic’s reward. Miss Drane’s modern turn 
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of character developed in the firm grasp she took of the reli- 
gious question, when the broadening horizon of woman's estate 
forced it upon her attention. She entered bravely into, dis- 
cussions that carried her even to publication (as is to be seen 
above) and drew upon her veiled identity the respectful scrutiny 
of Tractarians, pro and con. After many. sad combats against 
Catholicism, her heart yielded to the ardor of the Holy Spirit, 
and thence her way to the convent was a truly enviable. course 
of divine favors. 

The life that followed—the real life—in the full, strong tide 
of generous inspiration, supporting solid achievements, and 
rhythmic with the blithe canticle of inward peace; the life of 
holy obedience and toil, of literary triumphs modestly received, 
of official honors and responsibilities borne with surpassing 
patience, humility, and tenderness; finally, the crown of life, an 
heroic death ministered unto by long weeks of severest pain—~ 
these endear to us our modern woman of religion, and exalt 
her in our eyes and excite in us a full aspiration of thanks- 
giving to God. With such patron souls in heaven as Mother 
Francis Raphael—and we know she is far from being alone— 
we cannot but think calmly of England’s religious future. Nay, 
through this faithful convert the world, especially the English- 
speaking world, has received an ampler lease upon the heavenly 
grace. 

And this is to be accomplished in. untold hearts through 
the medium of the book before us, together with the many 
others that came from her tireless pen. Of their character the 
essays and letters here printed are a satisfying earnest. Here 
learning, common-sense, healthful sentiment, and unwavering 
love are blended to illuminate some of the sublimest passages of 
our Lord’s life, some of the darkest crannies of our own. 
Would that every serious girl in America, Protestant and 
Catholic, might read this book! 


2.—THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE CATECHIST.* 


This work is dedicated to St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who taught 
the catechism with so much zeal and success in the early days 
of Christianity. By means of the catechetical instruction the 
teaching of the church can be more effectually brought home to 
the minds of children than by the formal sermon. To give 


* The Catechist, or Headings and Suggestions for the Explanation of Christian Doctrine ; 
with numerous quotations from Scripture and an appendix of anecdotes and illustrations. 
By the Rev. George E. Howe. Two volumes. Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan & 
Morgan; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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such instruction in plain language, and in a way to hold the 
attention of active young minds, requires careful preparation 
and forethought on the part of the catechist. 

The author of the work mentioned above has supplied head- 
ings and suggestions which are of great practical value in show- 
ing how to develop the condensed language of the catechism. 
He is to be congratulated on his success in explaining the 
word-meanings of the Christian vocabulary, and his accurate 
perception of the child’s point of view. Besides the helpful 
anecdotes given in the appendix, he has gathered over a thou- 
sand well-chosen texts from Holy Scripture, believing that the 
chief events and personages of Bible history should be taught 
together with the catechism. 

In the admirable book The Ministry of Catechising, by Bishop 
Dupanloup—published in English by Benziger Brothers—may 
be found many excellent maxims for young priests placed in 
charge of children, The most emphatic directions are given to 
prepare properly so as to avoid being vague, wordy, and weari- 
some in imparting instruction. Indifferent speakers are accept- 
able, provided they can talk to the point and stop at the right 
time. No instruction for children should exceed fifteen minutes. 
Lamps are extinguished by too much oil; plants are suffocated 
by too much water; long instructions overburden the memory. 
The decree of the Council of Trent which binds the pastor to 
instruct his people recommends brevity and simplicity of lan- 
guage. Would that all could be induced to follow this wise 
direction, especially in talking to young minds, which are weak 
in reasoning power but strong in imagination. 


3.—DOGMATIC THEOLOGY FOR THE LAITY.* 


This is the first volume of a work in English in which 
Father Hunter, of the Society of Jesus, proposes to present 
the general features of such a course of dogmatic theology 
as that which is read by ecclesiastical students. It is divided 
into six treatises: the first on Christian Revelation; the second 
on Tradition ; the third on Holy Scripture; the fourth on The 
‘Church ; the fifth on the Roman Pontiff; and the last on Faith. 
There is an appendix in which he sketches for his readers the 
mode employed in Catholic seminaries to test the work in the 
classes of philosophy and theology. This mode priests and 


* Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. By Sylvester J. Hunter, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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ecclesiastical students will remember in their old acquaintance 
the “ thesis.” 

The volume must be welcomed as work admirably done, 
whether we regard the amount of information conveyed within 
the compass of a manual, its accuracy, or the difficulty of com- 
pressing clear and accurate information on so vast a subject in 
so small a space. It must be useful to the layman who desires 
to have a safe criterion by which-to test the historical and 
scientific studies to which the age is devoted. 
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The Singing Shepherd, and other Poems. By Annie Fields. Anima Poete. 
From the unpublished Note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

Reflections and Comments (from The Nation, 1865-95). By Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

Venite Adoremus, or Manual of the Forty Hours’ Adoration. Compiled by 
Simon J. Orf, D.D. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

Skeleton Leaves. By Hedley Peek. Sz/as Marner. By George Eliot. 
Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott. The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls 
and a“ Golliwogg.” By Florence K. and Bertha Upton. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., Chicago: 

American Catholics and the A. P. A. By Patrick Henry Winston. 
G, P. PUTNAM’s SONS, New York: 

Poets’ Dogs. By Elizabeth Richardson. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Charity the Origin of Every Blessing ; or The Heavenly Secret. Popular 
Instructions on Marriage. By Very Rev. F. Girardey,C.SS.R. Litéle 
Manual for the Use of the ‘Sodality of the Child Fesus. 

PILOT PUBLISHING CO., Boston : 
Making Friends and Keeping Them. By Katherine E. Conway, 
JOHN MurRpHY & Co., Baltimore: 

Thoughts and Counsels for Women of the World. By desing: Le Cour- 

tier, Bishop of Montpellier. 


























THERE is no change for the better in the situa- 
tion in Armenia. On the contrary, events are 
: rapidly moving towards such a climax as had been 
reached in Bulgaria when Russia stepped on the stage as the 
champion of the down-trodden Christians. It would appear that 
Armenia is in a state of partial insurrection, and it were little 
wonder if the reports which come daily from that country be 
only one-tenth part true. Massacre, outrage, and burnings are 
general and continuous. The Armenians in many places have 
begun to strike back, and they would be more or less than men 
if they did not make some stand in defence of their lives and 
domestic honor. There can hardly be a doubt that the greater 
part of the country is now in a state of anarchy, nor that the 
Porte is unable to extinguish the flame which its own supine- 
ness or connivance fanned into fury. The great European 
powers have taken some sort of action at last. They have sent 
a collective note to the Sultan demanding the immediate institu- 
tion of the reforms previously recommended to his government 
in behalf of Armenia. The Sultan seems powerless to act, so 
bewildered is he by palace intrigues and unreliable counsellors. 
Yet he goes on decorating the officials who have been proven 
guilty of the Sassoun and other massacres, as if in defiance of 
the combined opinion of Europe. He does not appear to 
think that he is walking on a volcano. 
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Many calls have been made for the co-operation of the 
United States government in the demonstration of force in 
Turkish waters, but it seems to have been determined on 
by the Cabinet that abstention from European coalitions and 
combinations is a necessary consequence of insistence on the 
Monroe doctrine in the affairs of the American continent. The 
government was for long deaf to the most pressing calls for 
intervention on behalf of the many American missionaries in 
Asiatic Turkey, but at last another vessel has been sent to the 
East to reinforce the two already there. 
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A wonderful change has come over the spirit of the time in 
the religious world, and nothing could more vividly illustrate it 
than the reception accorded, and being still accorded, the affec- 
tionate appeal for reunion recently sped forth by the Holy 
Father. One of the most remarkable responses to that invita- 
tion was made by the English members of the Church Reunion 
Conference which was held recently at Grindelwald. There 
were present at this gathering representatives of the leading 
forms of English Dissent. The high Tory Episcopal Church 
was there in the person of Canon Farrar, the Queen’s Chaplain 
and Dean of Canterbury, the Deans of Ripon and Bristol, and 
others; the Presbyterians had as chief spokesman the English 
ex-moderator, J. Monro Gibson, and the Scottish professor of 
history in Glasgow College, Thomas M. Lindsay. The Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, and Baptist denominations were also au- 
thoritatively represented. These representatives drew up a joint 
address to the Holy Father, in reply to his recent Encyclical, 
warmly confessing the spirit of brotherly love which breathed 
throughout that epoch-marking document, but indicating the 
view of the signers that spiritual union is to be found in the 
present state of things, wherein Christ is the centre of unity, 
but that visible unity was possible only by the conserving of all 
the elements of Christian truth which the various sects have 
cherished since the separation of Christendom. This address 
was carried to Rome by the president of the conference, Rev. 
Dr. Lunn. He was received by the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
and entertained at dinner at the Irish College. His Holiness 
could not receive the address, however, owing to the errors in 
matters of faith embraced in it, but was much pleased at the 
facts attending the adoption of the memorial and the mission 
of Dr. Lunn. It was his Holiness’s intention to have received 
the reverend gentleman in private audience, but for some reason 
not as yet explained the arrangement was not carried out, It 
is hopeful in the highest degree to find such a result as this 
arising from the fatherly overtures of the venerable Pontiff. 
The man who would venture to predict such a rapprochement, 
so lately as ten years ago, would have been ridiculed as a fond 
dreamer. Marvellous indeed is the spirit of charity and broth- 
erly sympathy—for it is to this agency we have to attribute 
the calming of the seas of passion and intolerance which up to 
this had been beating on the shores of Christendom. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ITERATURE is the principal subject, and the most attractive, in the pro- 
L gramme of nearly all the Catholic Reading Circles. Hence our readers will 
be interested in the researches of a specialist on this topic. In the Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin Professor Maurice Francis Egan defends the opinion that the 
teaching of the English language and literature is at present largely experimental. 
The language is so composite, the literature so varied, that for the purpose of 
serious study there is a wide diversity of opinion, He writes: “It is only of 
late—and mostly here in the United States—that the literature, apart from the 
language, has come to be looked on as worthy of earnest consideration.” 

“ There are two sides from which learners approach the study of English—from 
the philological side and from the philosophical side—we may almost say, with 
Matthew Arnold, from the ethical side.” 

Professor Egan finds much to condemn in the learned man, sympathetic only 
for words, who scorns the spiritual value of literature. He makes a strong plea 
for the scientific study of the great authors, insisting that there must be reasons 
for the greatness of Dante and Shakspere. From the primary school, literature 
should be correlated with other studies; the college student needs to be prepared 
to accept the high claims of a language which, a lute in Chaucer’s hands, became 
an organ in Milton's, to which many later writers have each added a new note. 

* * * 


The Public Library at Los Angeles, Cal., provides for its readers two hun- 
dred periodicals. The sixth annual report of the librarian, Miss Tessa L. Kelso, 
contains a record of the circulation of these periodicals, which is secured by stamp- 
ing date on a sheet pasted to the inside of back covers, and requiring each reader 
to sign a blank. Among twenty-two monthlies which were in demand more than 
five hundred times during the year, we are pleased to notice that THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD had almost a thousand readers. The American Review of Reviews, 
edited by Dr. Albert Shaw, was also a general favorite. 

Librarians will find in this report the observations of a keen mind in sympathy 
with the reading public. Miss Kelso has observed that in most cases an author’s 
best book in fiction does not appear to be the popular choice. The title greatly 
influences the demand, Thomas Hardy’s books Far from the Madding Crowd 
and A Pazr of Blue Eyes are called for oftener than others with a less sentimental 


title. 
* * . 


A new book by Miss Katherine E. Conway, entitled 4 Lady and Her Letters 
(the Pilot Publishing Co., Boston), should be known in every Catholic Reading 
Circle. It is a most desirable Christmas present for any lady, and contains hints 
and maxims that will save the young writer many an awkward blunder. The ad- 
vice is given in a kindly spirit. She recommends the literary aspirant never to 
send an illegible MS. dashed off in a moment of enthusiasm; and never to ask an 
editor to accept it because her friends are among his subscribers, or because a 
large number of acquaintances are clamoring for its publication. An editor looks 


for intrinsic merit, and selects contributions that are available. 
M. C. M. 





READ THIS PAGE FROM THE PUBLISHER. 


T this time last year, when THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGaA- 
ZINE began to devote more than ordinary attention to its 
«Advertising Department,” it promised before another year had 
run its course that its advertising pages would be doubled. It 
redeems its promise, in.this issue. ..Thére:are no better signs of 
the increasing prosperity of a magazine than increasing adver- 
tising patronage. We call the attention of our numerous patrons 
to the nearly forty pages of solid business firms who have con- 
sidered it a paying investment to buy space in the magazine in 
order to lay before the public the merits of their goods. 

During the many years that THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGaA- 
ZINE has been published, very little effort has been made to build 
up an advertising patronage. Now that we have begun it in real 
earnest, we find that there is no small quantity of educational 
work to be gone through with. We must attract and fix the 
attention of our readers to the advertising forms as well as to 
the letter-press. Then it is an essential thing, also, when our 
patrons learn of a good thing through our advertising pages, to 
let the ‘advertisers know it. Many of us forget to say when 
writing that I saw your “Ad” in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
while if this little phrase were added it would make the ad- 
vertiser realize the. value of our pages. 

In these days of cheapening processes of magazine manufacture 
we take great pleasure and a just pride in asserting that THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has gone steadily on maintaining its rigid 
literary standard, and gaining new subscribers and friends in the 
face of more competitors than ever. 

The publishers have not found it necessary to cheapen its 
price, and thereby to lessen its efficiency and literary value. 
Yet its advertising pages have steadily increased in number, and 
the class of advertisers is of the best. It has also gained many 
hundreds of subscribers yearly, and may now, with absolute 
certainty, claim to have the largest circulation of any Catholic 
publication in this country. 

As a representative of Catholic thought, it mirrors the views 
and opinions of leading Churchmen and laymen. Its articles 
for this reason carry great weight, expressing as they do their 
views on timely topics. 

We desire to call especial attention to our advertisers in 
this issue, all of whom have given us satisfactory evidence of 
reliability. We earnestly recommend you to mention this 
Magazine, should you find it desirable to have business with 








any of them, as special attention will be paid to your orders if 
you observe this formality. 

Some firms seem to have a prejudice against advertising in 
a Catholic publication. As our advertisers this month have 
shown conclusively that their views are not so narrow, we beg 
for them. your support. We have no particular firm to recom- 
mend, but call attention to all of them collectively and -indivi_ 
dually. 

Among new advertisers are Messrs. Harper Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, and the Century Magazine, who call especial attention to 
a new line of books and some notable articles, all of which are 
of particular interest to Catholics. 

The Crown Perfumery Company, who are manufacturers of 
and dealers in the best perfumes known to modern toilet con- 
noisseurs, ~ 

The Krell Piano Company, whose warerooms are conveniently 
located in the heart of the city at the corner of 17th St. and 
Fifth Avenue. 

The Symphony Company, whose magnificent instruments 
bear the endorsement of no less a personage than Monsignor 
Satolli, whose letter is produced herewith. 

George Schirmer, publisher and dealer in all of the latest 
music and songs, who is located at 35 Union Square. 

We also desire to call especial attention to the following: 

The Empire Hotel; Jordan, Moriarty & Co.; The Lusk 
School of Shorthand, as well as Pernin; Hurlbut Brothers Ma- 
jestic Cycle Co.; the American Grocery Co.; and the Mosler 
Safe and Lock Co. 

There is perhaps no need of speaking particularly of such 
old advertisers as The J. D. Walton Co.; The Pillow Inhaler 
Co., of Philadelphia; The Electropoise Co., some of whose tes- 
timonials we reproduce; The Jaeger Sanitary Underwear Co. ; 
The New York Shield Co.; The Densmore Typewriter Co., 
some of whose machines are in use in the business office of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD; The Hopkins & Blaut Co.; The Moss 
Engraving Co.; The Callanan & Kemp Co.; The Schieffelin Drug 
Co.; The Mayer Stained Glass Co.; The Senholzi Fur Co.; 
Joseph C. Butler & Co.; The J. H. Johnston Co., 17 Union 
Square; The Rochester Lamp Co.; The Fischer Music Co., 
and hosts of others. 

The Schools and Colleges whose cards we have carried for 
a year or more have become better known among the high- 
class patrons whose favor the magazine enjoys. 

The fact that THE CATHOLIC WORLD has always stood for 
temperance will give the notice of the American Life Insur- 
ance Co. a special guarantee. 
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Just Published: a popular, illustrated book, explaining the origin 
and meaning of the Sacramentals and their Indulgences, 


Prices 
n 
quantities. 


I, 
II, 
Ill. 
IV. 


Vv. 


Vi. 
VIL. 


VIII. 
IX. 


X. 


XII, 
XIII. 


THE SACRAMENTALS 


OF THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


24mo, cloth, illustrated. 


10 copies, $3.20 ; 25 copies, $7.50; 50 copies, $13.75; 100 copies, $25. 


By Rev. A. A LAMBING, LL.D. 
50 cents. 


A Book 
for Wide 
Distribution. 


CONTENTS. 


What are Sacramentals ? 

The Treasures of the Roman Missal. 

The Treasures of the Roman Ritual. 

The Treasures of the Roman Bre- 
viary. 

The Sign of the Cross. 

The Stations, or Way of the Cross. 

The Holy Oils. 

Holy Water. 

The Asperges, or Sprinkling of 
Holy Water before Mass. 

The Forty Hours’ Adoration and 
the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

The Scapular of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, or the Brown Scapular. 

The Angelus. 





The Miraculous Medal. 

The Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

The Litanies. 

The Paschal Candle. 

The Agnus Dei. 

Blessed Candles. 

Blessed Ashes. 

Blessed Palms. 

The Nuptial Mass and Blessing. 

The Churching of Women. 

The Blessing at Meals. 

Sacred Vestments. ‘ ; 

Church Bells. =" 

The Last Blessing, or the Bless- 
ing in articulo mortis. 

The Burial Service. 

Mary Conceived without Sin, 
the Patroness of the U.S. 


XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX, 
XX, 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV, 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII, 


XXVIIT. 
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New form, new features, increased read- 
ing matter, attractive illus- 
trated stories. 


With 7 fine full-page insert tllus- | 
trations, and over 75 other illus- 
trations in the text. 


Contributions from the best Catholic writers: 


M. F.. EGAN, 
REV. H. F. FAIRBANKS, 
ELLA MCMAHON, 
ANNA T. SADLIER, 
EUGENE DAVIS, 
MARION A, TAGGART, 
MARY F, CROWLEY, ETC.,. 


besides many other interesting illustrated 
stories. 


Read the Prize Offer for the Three Best 
Stories. 


Price, 25 ¢ts. 
Per doz., $2. 


Send it to your friends as a Christmas gift. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 








